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‘OCT ee eae pee : 
S ge of PAIN TERS in WATER COLOURS. 
their Gallery ip: ghth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN, at 

ittane Mall East, from Nine till Dusk. 
, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 


GEORGE FRIPP, Sec 

: ‘AE x , Secretary. 

yp a. EW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 

cs Society is Now le efi menth Annual Exhibition 

t ae ‘ir Gallery, 53, Pall M ‘ 
Palace, from 9 o'clock till dusk. Baan at . pom 


‘THE AMATEUR EXH AMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


rte R EXHIBITION is now OPEN 
“Phenite the andl usk at the GALLERY, No. 121, Pall Mall, 
uadred L i" olonnade, comprising upwards of Three 
-e S, entirely by amateur artists. 
J ission 1s.—Catalogues 6d. 


ARCHITEC “ - 
TURAL prt BLICATION SOCIETY—NEW AND 


HE DI IMPORTANT WORK. 
T Toe eo LONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
raha be printed , n three years—only a sufficient number of 
a , due in whem iind members. Annual. Subscription— 
PPR to a copy of the nee from the Ist May, entitles each 

Reon Esq, io issued during the year. Thomas 
tng WYATT P — Gardens, Russell Square. 
en em Copies of the Annee ORTH, Honorary Secretary, 
L. Report describing this work 

areat Marlborough Stroet. 
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| P.O AUTHORS.—It is believed that many works 
> _Of genius and great merit are hidden from the eye of the 

| Public through the want of a proper introduction. Any Author 

who may have a MS. which has talent about it may meet with 

, Valuable facilities for its publication by addressing a note, in the 

| rst instance, to Alpha, No. 10, Nicholl Square, Aldersgate Street 


|} OW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUBLISH. 
. -# —PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS, Inexperienced 
MW riters and possessors of Manuscripts, on the efficient PUBLICA 
PION of BOOKS intended for general circulation or private dis- 
tribution. Post-free to orders enclosing six stamps, addressed to 
SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
a oa ’ roy 

TEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—AlIl the best 
4 NEW WORKS may be had in succession from MUDIBE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
annum, and by all First Class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
and upwards. For Prospectuses apply to Charles Edward Mudie, 
510, New Oxford Street, removed from 28, Upper King Street, 
Bloomsbury. 


x Pra ~ Y y 4 

E. MUDIE’S LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS, 

e withdrawn from his Library, and offered at greatly 

reduced prices, is now ready, and may be had on application at 

510, New Oxford Street ; 20, Museum Strect ; and 28, Upper King 
Street. Bloomsbury Square. 


“XREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—NOTICE IS 

SI HEREBY GIVEN, thaton WHIT SUNDAY, and every suc- 
ceeding Sunday until further notice, Ist and 2nd CLASS RETURN 
TICKETS, available for the day of issue only, will be granted at 
Paddington for all stations on the Great Western Railway at 
Single Fares. ; 

WIN DSOR.—On Sundays open Excursion Carriages for Windsor 
will be attached to the 9 a.m., 10.10 a.m., and 3 p.m. trains down 
from Paddington to Windsor, and to the 1.40 r.m., 6.35 p.w., and 
; we trains up from Windsor to Paddington. Fares there and 
back, 2s. 

Paddington, May 21, 1852. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—WHITSUN- 
TIDE HOLIDAYS.—CHEAP EXCURSION TRAINS. — 
On SUNDAY, May 30, and on MONDAY, May 81, trains will 
leave Paddington at a Quarter before Eight o'clock in the Morn- 
ing for Bath and Bristol, and will return in the evening of each 
day from Bristol, at Half-past Six o'clock, thus enabling the 
Public to remain either one or two days in the country. Fares in 
Closed Carriages :— 























To Bristol and back (to return the same day)........ 10s. and 6s. 
Ditto (down on Sunday and return on 

MONT os 440 e edn atsaeeesves l4s. and 10s. 

To Bath and back (to return the same day) ........ 9s. and 5s 
Ditto (down on Sunday and return on 

PROM) \20x5 046 00% ° 12s. and 8s, 


Another train will also leave Paddington on Sunday, May 30, at 
a Quarter before Nine o'clock in the Morning, for Chepstow, 
calling at Swindon, Cirencester, Stroud, Gloucester, and Chelten- 
ham, returning from Chepstow on Monday Evening, May 31, at 
Six o'clock, thus affording the Public an opportunity of visiting 
Tintern Abbey and the celebrated scenery of the River Wye 
Fares in Closed Carriages :— 
To Chepstow and back 15s. and 10s 


To Gloucester, or Cheltenham, and back, 12s. and &s 
To Cirencestcr, or Stroud, and back .... 10s. and 7s. 
To Swindon and DASE. occ cvievecesecsecs Ss.and 6s. 


On Monday, May 31, a train will leave Paddington at Twenty 
minutes before Nine o’clock for Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, 
and Oxford, returning the same Evening from Oxfordand Hunger 
ford at Half-past Six o'clock. Fares in Closed Carriages :— 

TO ROAGING ANd HACK 2.0 ccdccccsccccccecsscsesers C8, ONE Ss. O8 
To Oxford, Hungerford, and Newbury and back .. 6s. and 3s. 6d 

Further particulars may be had at the Company's Offices, 27, 
King Street, Cheapside, and 269, Strand; and at the Railway 
Station, Paddington. 

Paddington, May 21, 1852. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

NNUITY FOR THE WIDOW OF THE LATE 
JX GEORGE CRABB, M.A., Barrister at Law, Author of 
numerous Standard Works. The friends of the late Mr. CRABB, 
in acknowledging the liberality with which their public appeal 
on behalf of his aged Widow has been met by Subscribers, beg 
respectfully to intimate that the larger portion of the amount 
raised has been invested with the Hand-in-Hand Life Office in the 
purchase for her of an Annuity of £30 per annum. The balance 
remaining in the Treasurer’s hands has been applied to the relief 
of the immediate wants of Mrs. Crabb, and to the payment of the 
expenses incurred. 

Total Amount of Subscriptions received .... £210 15 

(Suma not previously acknowledged.) 


6 





The Rev. Wm. James, Thomas Saunders, Esq.£1 1 0 
Lympstone,nr.Exeter£]10 0 ©] Friends at Manchester.. 1 1 0 

The Duke of * © * ....1 1 OFA. B. BH. cccccccccscese 10 6 
Herbert Broom, Esq... 1 1 0] W. L. Lewis, Esq...... 010 6 
J. Henry Dart, Esq.... 1 1 0] John Ward, Esq. ...... 010 0 
W. G. Lumley, Esq.... 1 1 0 | A Friend, per Treasurer 

Old Pupil of Mr. Crabb. 1 1 0 Stationers’ Company. 0 5 0 


JOSHUA W. BUTTERWORTH, Treasurer 
Fleet Street, May 25th, 1852. 








IT ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT EXHIBI 
TION of FLOWERS and FRUIT, in the SOCIETY'S GARDEN, 
will take place on SATURDAY, June 12, at 2 rm. 

Tickets, price 5s. each, can be procured at this Office, upon pre- 
senting the order of a Fellow, or on the day of the mecting, at 
Turnham Green, price 7s. 6d. each. 

21, Regent Street, London. 





LEGAL IAMBICS 
This day is published, in Svo, price 1s. stitched, 


4 present Chancery Crisis. By a CHANCERY BARRISTER 
Stevens and Norton, Law Booksellers and Publishers, 26, Bell 





Yard, Lincoln's Inn. 





EGAL IAMBICS in Prose, suggested by the | 


' 


PRUE 
T 





This day is published, Part I. of the 


[eLoRA OF NEW ZEALAND, By Dr. J. D. 
- HOOKER, F.R.S. With Twenty Coloured Plates 
Reeve and Co., Henrietta street, Covent Garden 


B LACK WOOD'S 
No. CCCCNL., for JUNE 
CONTENTS i 
Policy of the Protectionists 
Five Years in the West Indies 
Fortune- Hunting Extraordinary 
Ferguson the Plotter 
' Carmina Lusoria. 
Thoughts upon Dinners 
Fragments of Poetry. 
The Great Question 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


MAGAZINE. 


Price 2s. 6d 


JUNE, 





I RASER'S MAGAZINE | for 

Price 2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 

1. Thiers’ History of the Con-! 7. History of the Hungarian 
sulate and Empire, and its War. Concluded. 


Applicability to Coming 8&8. The Sweet o' the Year 
| Events. | 9. Hypatia; or, New Foes with 
2. AChair Vacant in Edinburgh an Old Face. By the Au- 
3. More Marine Stores. thor of * Yeast,’ and ‘ The 
4. Danish Ballads Saint's Tragedy.’ Chaps. 
5. The Sketcher in Rhine-land XI.and XII. 
6. Autobiography of Capt. Digby | 10. The M kers, Sellers, and 


Grand. Chaps XITIT.& XIV. Ruyers of Hooks 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand 


ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR JUNE, 
price Is. 6d., contains:— 
1. Life and Letters of Niebuhr. 
2. Miss Kavanagh's Women of Christianity. 
3. Memoirs of Margaret Fuller. 
. Dr. Hooker's Rhododendrons. 
Local History and Public Librarics 
Bancroft's History of the Amcrican Revolution, 
7. The Visible Heavens. 
8 Deans and Chapters 
Review of the Month, &c. &c 


London. Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





ue 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY ENLARGED, 
With a Portrait of Miss Mitford, Engraved by Freeman, from a 
Picture by John Lucas, Painted April, 1852. The June Number, 


price Half-a-Crown, of 
Ber teer's MISCELLANY 
WILL CONTAIN: 
. Mary Russell Mitfort. Witha Portrait. 
. Pre-Raphaclitism ; or, Obsoletism in Art 
. How I Distinguished Myself at Portsmouth. 
Life of an Architect—London as 1 found it, and as it was 
some Sixty Years before 
5. A Glance at the Zoological Gardens in 1852. 
6. Love and Law 
7. The Midnight Mass: an Episode in the Reign of Terror 
& Visit to the Court of Queen Adelaide 
9. Hungary after the Revolution 
. Betting Offices: the Last New London Plague 


Shoe 


ll. Sworn at Highgate. 

12. The Point of Honour: a Chapter of Real Life 

13. Paris in 1852 

14. Popular French Authoresses of the 17th Century—Madame 
D'Aulnoy 

15. Recent Astronomical Discoverics 

16. An Unhappy Marriage 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 





DR. CANDLISH ON GENESIS 
This day is published, feap. &vo, cloth, price 12s 
(On TRISUTIONS TOWARDS THE EXPOSI- 
/ TION of the BOOK of GENESIS, 2 vols. By the Rey. Dr 
CANDLISH, Edinburgh. 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
On Ist May was published, No. I. of 
THE FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 
Demy &vo, price 2s. 6d. Contents of No. I. 
1. The Conservative Principle in our Literature 
2. Inspiration and Catholicism 
German Church History. 
The Spirit of the Old Testament 
Theories of the Church 
Was Solomon the Author of Feclcsiastes ? 
The Theology of the Intellect and that of the Feclings. 
Unity of the Human Races 
The Review will be published Quarterly. Pach Number will 
contain, on an average, Two Hundred and Twenty-four pages, of 
the ordinary Review size andtype. And,in order to bring the 
Work witbin the reach of all, the price has been fixed at Two 
Shillings and Sixpence per Number. For full particulars sce 
Prospectus, which may be had of the Publishers, and of Mook. 


sellers generally. 
Edinburgh: Johnstone and Hunter. London. R. Theobald, 


T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
JUNE Ist), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

Coxtents:—The Strychnia Panic—The Eleventh Anniversary 
of the Pharmaceutical Society: Report of the Council—Chinese 
Materia Medica—The Mackenzie Triturator—Liverpool Chemists’ 
Association: On Smoke Burning; On Starches—Examination of 
Pavon's Collection of Peruvian Barks in the British Museum— 
Coccus Tlicis—Examination of Oil of Bitter Almonds—Materials 
for Filling the Teeth—The Commercial Manufacture of Sulphate 
of Iron—Oxide of Zinc—Picric Acid—The Galbanum Plant— 
Rronze for Plaster Figures—Coffee Leaves—The Organic Acide~ 
The Preparation of Carbonate of Amyl—Salycylic Acid—Anhy 
drous Acetic Acid—Chemical Memoranda, &c. &c. Price 1s 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the precedin 


single vols. 66 


: nn 


| volumes, price 12s. 6d each. 
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THE NEW FICTIONS. 
MRS. GREY'S NEW NOVEL, 


MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. GREY, Author of “ The Gam- 
bier'’s Wife,” &c., is now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 





Also, now ready, 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSS- 


GRAY. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 


———<xoO« 


“ These fascinating volumes have even greater merit than those | 


which have already appoared by the same popular author."— 
Merssexona 


iit. 


CONFESSIONS of an ETONIAN. 
By CHARLES ROWCROPT, Esq. 3 vols 
“ The life ofan Etonian is here amusingly drawn, and happily 
coloured, by an accomplished artist. The work is full of anecdote, 
and Uvely painting of men and manners.'—Gioee, 


IV. 


AURELIA; OR, A BEAUTY’S 
LIFE IN ITALY. 3 vols 


“A romance of Italy combining the interest of story with the 
charm of description, The author takes us from end to end of 
this fascinating country,exhibiting all the most remarkable scenes 
of native life and manners.’’—Barransta. 


Colburn and Co., Pablisher«, 13, Great Marlborough Street 





MISS PARDOE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. §vo, with Portraits, &c., 42s, bound, 


THE LIFE OF 
MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


CONSORT OF HENRY IV. 
AND REGENT OF THRE KINGDOM UNDER LOUIS XIII 
By MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “ Louis XIV. and the Court of France,” & 
Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street 





fine Ragraving of the late J. M. W. Turner, R.A., contains | 


Animals and their Characteristics 
Howitt; Pages from the History of Genius—Heethoven, by Maria 
Norris; Educated Women, by Mrs. Abdy; Laura Studlegh, by 
Mre. D. Ogiivy, Wild Plowers of June; 


from the Swedish), by Mary 


The Hospital for Sick | 


Children , Miss Job; The Child's Corner, by Hannah Clay; Original | 


Poems, by the Hon. Julia Maynard, Martin Tupper, Francis Ben 
noch, Charlies H. Hitchings, Robert H. Krown, Fritz, &c. ; Gossip 
from Paris; The Garden, with Illustrations; The Work Table, 
with fine Engravings of New Patterns, by Aigulllette. New 
Hooks; Costume for June (specially communicated from Paris ; 
with coloured Plate of the Pashions —Price One Shilling. 

Kogereon and Tuxford, 246, Strand 


PHE CHARM: 
Part Il 


a Magazine for Boys and Girls. 
Published this day, price Sixpence, 
Cos tatxe— 


A Quarrel and its Consequences. | A Visit to the Antelopes. By 
Ry Harriet Myrtk Frederica Graham 

The Richmonds’ Tour through | Water and its Elements. By J 
Eurepe. Hy Alfred El wes H. Pepper ; 

Rack Dick the Fiddler. Part Il. | Sedge I-dand. Part I! Ry k 


fme of Life's Charme Hetnick 
A Skater Chaeed by Wolves i The Pellow Loderrs« 
Addey and Oo., 21, Old Hond Street, London 


Pert I 


This day is published, 2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 21« 

PERSONAL ADVENTURES OF “OUR OWN 
CORRESPONDENT" IN ITALY 
campaigner can find good quarters when other men lie in the 
Sivids , good dinners, whilet many are half starved. and goml wine, 
though the King’s staff be reduced to short rations. By MICHAEI 

BURKE HONAN 
“ These volumes are original, and not a reprint or réchaufé of 
my correspondence from Italy to ‘ The Times’ "—Peaery , 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


AcE 
‘| 

Part of “ Grimm * Household Stories,” is now ready, price One 
Shilling This compicte Beditien of the Stories of the Hrothers 
Grimm will be comprised in Fight Parts, and embellished with 
Two Handred [Mlustrations by Edward H. Wehnert 
Addey and Co., 21, Old Hond Street, London 


This day is published, in 1 vol Swo, price 5« 


[THE RATIONALE OF DISCIPLINE as Exem- | 


plified in the HIGH SCHOOL 
Professor PILLANS 
Edinburgh  Maclachian and Stewart 
Walton, and Mabertr 


OP EDINBURGH. By 


London: Taylor, 


Jeu published, Svo, cloth, é« 
REFORM in PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
By HENRY MONRO, MB. Oxon 
Ry the came Author, 

REMARKS ON INSANITY. Svo, cloth, 6s. 

AN ESSAY ON STAMMERING. 
" Londoa Joha Charchill, Princes Street, Soho 

Just published. post Svo, ds. 6d 


"THE SYMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF 

> DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. Rr W ILLIAM JOHN 

ANDERSON, F_B.CS . District Accoucheur to St. Mary's H pital 
Lowdon: John Cherchill. Princes Street, Roho 





Just published, fcap Svo, cloth, S« 
OMCEOPATHY and the HOM(CEOPATHS. 
Ry 7. STEVENSON BUSHN AN. MD 
Longem: Joha Churchill. Priaces Street. Svhe 





YHE VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR. and other | 


Tales, with Twenty-four Iliestrations, forming the Second | 


> 


| Rauber, Kabale 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 

THE GREAT EXHIBITION and 
LONDON in 1851 reviewed by Dr. LARDNER, &c. With Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

It. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. New Edition (1852), cor- 
rected; with a Supplement and Woodcuts. 8v0, 60s. 
*,* The Supplement, separately, price 3s. 6d. 





If. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S SKETCHES in 
CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. Forming 


Parts XXI. and XXII. of the Taavetier’s Liprany. I6mo, Half- 


a-Crown ; or in 2 Parts, price One Shilling each. 


Iv. 

SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of EARLY 
and MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN ART: Comprising 93 Etchings, 
with descriptive Letterpress. By LOUISA TWINING, 4to, 
price 31s. 6d. . 

The Second Edition of the Right Hon. 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN'S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s 


VI. 
MODERN POETS and POETRY of 


SPAIN. By JAMES KENNEDY, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's 
Judge in the Mixed Court of Justice at the Hayana. S8vyo, l6és. 





Nearly ready. 


7. 
A RIDE through the NUBIAN DESERT. 


By Captain PEEL, R.N. Post 8vo, with Map. 
8 


Dr. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENG- 


| LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and arranged to facili- 


(THE LADIES’ COMPANION for June, with a | 


tate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
Syo. [On Friday next. 
9 


The SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. By 
the Author of Letters to My Unknown Priend, §c. Fep. 8vo. 
10, 
HUTSPOT:; a Tale for the Nineteenth 
Century. By CHARLES FRANCIS TROWER. Fep. 8vo. 
ll, 
THOMSON’S LONDON DISPENSA. 


TORY. Eleventh Edition (1852), corrected to the Present Time 
by Dr. ALFRED B. GARROD. 8yv0, Woodcuts, 21s. 
On Priday next. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, & Loncmans, 





POETICAL WORKS, 


i t. 
/PAYLOR'S PHILIP’ VAN ARTEVELDE. 


Showing how an active | 


Bixth Edition. Fceap. §vo, price §s. cloth. 


If. 
MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S DRAMATIC 


WORKS. Eleventh Edition. Feap. §vo, price 6s. cloth. 
Itt. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S POEMS, 


Edition. In Two Volumes, price 12s. cloth. 


Second 


Iv. 
HOOD'’S POEMS. Fourth Edition, 


Svo, price $s. cloth 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


Feap. 


HILLER AND GOETHE'S PLAYS, as per- 
formed at the James's Theatre—FEgmont, Faust, Die 
und Liebe, Don Carlos, Maria Stuart, Emilia 
Gallotti von Lessing 

ext week will be published, 


N 
CORNEILLE ET SON TEMPS, Etude Litté- 





St 


raire. 1 vol 
SHAKSPEARE ET SON TEMPS, Etude Litté- 
; raire. 1 vol 


By M. GUIZOT 
Dulau and Co., Foreign Rooksellers, 37, Soho Square, 


NEW VOLUME OF DARTON 








S SCHOOL LIBRARY 





| completed in 3 vols.) 


| [THE MODERN FRENCH WORD-BOOK ; or | 


Rvo, 9a. 6d. j 


First Phraseological Steps 
MARIN DE LA VOYE, Member 
Paris, &e. &c 


Plainly taught by Professor 


Price Is. neatly bound in cloth 
Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 
Of whom may be had the previous volumes, viz. : 
FIRST READING BOOK for JUNIOR CLASSES 
The POETICAL SCHOOL ROOK for JUNIOR CLASSES 
EXERCISE for the SENSES Pe 
SHORT INTRODUCTION to FRENCH 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. D. MOORE 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
T)ISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


of the Grammatical Society of 


‘THe VEGETATION OF E 


Ry the Rev. DANIEL MOORE, M.A Perpetual Curate of | 
| Camden District, Camberwell 
London: Kerby and Sop, 1, Oxford Street 


[HE ENGLISH UNIV 
The ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 
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tory of Eqypt, from the Earliest Times 
= at by the Arabs, a.p. 640, 


Third Edition. By Samuel Sharpe. Moxon. 


Mz. Snanre’s History, in its present form, 
ig a fusion of three works on Egypt, original] y 
published separately; one comprehending the 
times of the native monarchs, another that 
of the Ptolemies, and the last that of the 
Romans and the Byzantine emperors. From 
Menes to Heraclius it comprises a period of 
at least 3,000 years, a startling length of time 
when compared with the whole past existence 
of man upon the earth, and without a parallel 
in the history of any other country. In the 
course of it we pass through every phase of 
historical evidence, from the dim light of my- 
thology, in which gods and mortals mingle in 
an indistinguishable maze, to the full certainty 
which only contemporary written and monu- 
mental records can supply. 

In treating of the earliest dynasties of 
Egypt, Mr. Sharpe sides with the critics who 
consider some of them as contemporaneous, 
and so reduce the duration of the primitive 
monarchy considerably below the antiquity 
assigned to it by those who implicitly follow 
Manetho. The question is still, and will pro- 
bably long remain, sub judice, from the want 
of direct evidence and the difficulty of apply- 
ing the indirect evidence, derived from monu- 
ments whose import and relation to each 
other isobscure. We must expect, therefore, 
that the events and reigns prior to the new 
monarchy will be arranged by every writer 
according to his own views. Assuming the con- 
temporaneous existence of kingdoms, usually 
independent of each other, in Upper and 
lower Egypt, Mr. Sharpe gives a concise 
and clear account of their history. He has 
also devoted a considerable space to the rela- 
tion of the Jews to the Egyptians, and the 
events of the Exodus—a subject of deep inte- 
rest to the readers of the Bible—tracing their 
route from Heliopolis, which he takes to be 
the Rameses of Scripture, to the head of the 
Gulf of Suez, which they crossed at a spot 
now left dry by the retreating waters of the 
Red Sea, 

fg We agree in general with Mr. Sharpe 
a the route which he has traced for the 
sraelites, we must demur to some of his as- 
~m™ptions. The Septuagint renders On, not 
“ameses, by Heliopolis; and as this was the 
he . the worship of the Sun in the time of 
saad . = ave been built by the op- 
ae i sraelites, as we know that Rameses 
cack y takes for granted also that the 
pied, Arig, Heliopolis to the Red Sea occu- 
wend 3 our days. This is a rate of pro- 
region fon a Ly, eepossible through such a 
to bitween toe yi ae t pe have amounted 
scriptural narratiy ad three millions. The 
teas bebe. ive mentions only three sfa- 
seuhees een Rameses and the Red Sea, but 

: te acy of three day’s-marches. 
Mr. Shoe 88 the most valuable part of 
Egypt 


Sh id > . 

under its Oe ° A sre his account of 
. i rreak , as rv? 

vex Sovereigns. With the excep- 

in his ‘ History of the 


Wore fa Gillies, 
torians ee Alexander to Augustus,’ our his- 
slight notice’ mg — this period with very 
Push on to the fs by ey Were impatient to 
"8 8 period of ing glory of Rome. Yet it 
the history ot incalculable importance in 

; terature and science. When 








the battle of Tpsus had confirmed the first 


| the buildings of Alexandria; and those agreeable 


Ptolemy in the possession of Egypt, he drew | manners and that habit of rewarding skill and 


around him the men 


Greece and the Grecian colonies for literary 
attainments or scientific eminence, and af- 
forded them ample means of pursuing their 


studies in learned leisure. 


most celebrated in | 


knowledge wherever he could find them, which 
| had already brought to his army many of the 
bravest of Alexander's soldiers, were now equally 
| successful in bringing to his court such painters 
| and sculptors, such poets, historians, and mathe- 





i 
coyp "aS re | 7 . 
tgypt was free maticians, as soon made the Museum of Alexandria 


from the political storms which still continued | one of the brightest spots in the known world, 


to agitate Syria, Asia Minor, Macedon, and | 


Fortunate indeed was Alexandria in having a 


a 4 . ‘ “ . 
Greece ; and the hilosophers and scholars of | sovereign who took such a true view of his own 
those countries gladly availed themselves of | dignity as to encourage arts and letters as the 


the asylum which Alexandria offered them. 
It was the first example which the world had 


seen of the effects of sovereign patronage on | 


men of letters; for we can hardly call Pisis- 
tratus and his sons, or the Sicilian tyrants, 
exceptions, since men of letters in these days 
formed no special class. The results were of 


a mixed kind. No rivals arose at Alexandria | 


to the poets, philosophers, and orators of 
Athens; genius slumbered, and political abi- 
lity was confined to administrative functions, 
instead of conferring the power ‘to wield at 


did they use them only for selfish purposes. 
By forming libraries and affording leisure and 
tranquillity to those who were qualified to 
use them, they rendered a most important 
service to mankind. If no second harvest of 
original genius sprang up in Greecized Egypt, 
the rich productions of the Attic soil were 
garnered and preserved there. 
been the havoe which time has made among 
the productions of the golden age of Ionic 
and Attic literature; but how much greater 


| 
will the fierce democratie.” But Ptolemy | 


and his successors knew how to collect in | Were then surrounded,” 


their capital the best talents of the age, nor | 


Great has | 


might it have been had the Ptolemies not col- | 


lected its remains! Much is imperfect in our 


knowledge of Grecian antiquity, yet there | 


might have been chasms where now are gaps, | 
interpretation, which has exercised such a 


but for the labours of the philologers and 
antiquaries of the school of Alexandria. 
Science is not less indebted to the patronage 
of the Ptolemies. What the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs had possessed had been a sacer- 


dotal monopoly, magnified probably to the | 
imagination by the mystery in which it was | 


shrouded. Transferred to Greece it emanci- 
pated itself from this bondage, and assumed 
its true character of free investigation; but 
its discoveries had never been concentrated 
and combined into a system. When we trace 
back the history of astronomy, geometry, 
botany, geography, or anatomy, we find that 
they all took the form of sciences in the Pto- 
lemaic age, and most commonly at Alexandria 
itself, under the patronage of its Macedonian 
sovereigns. Mr. Sharpe thus describes the 
celebrated museum of that city :— 


‘Among the public buildings of Alexandria 
which were planned in the enlarged mind of Ptolemy, 
the one which chiefly calls for our notice, the 
one indeed to which the city owes its fairest fame, 
is the Museum or college of philosophy. 





| The tapers even now burnt before the 


means of making himself more respected at the 
head of a great commercial nation, Such an aca- 
demy not only brings together a number of men of 
learning to direct the student, but its book-shelves 
are a storehouse of materials for future study, and 
it may be said to be surrounded with an atmosphere 
| of knowledge, which makes tens of thousands 
better for the instruction which is delivered to a 
few hundreds in the class rooms. The arts and 
| letters, which Ptolemy then planted, did not per- 

haps bear their richest fruit till the reign of his 
son, but they took such good root that they con- 
| tinued to flourish under the last of his successors, 
unchoked by the vices and follies by which they 


} 





The history of Roman, or more properly 
of Jewish and Christian Egypt, is not less 
important, in reference to the development of 
religion and philosophy. Here the Jew be- 
came acquainted with Greek literature, and a 
Hellenizing school was formed, which encoun- 
tered the bitter hostility of the conservative 
Aramean party. Here, by means of the 
Septuagint version, the work of the Ptolemaic 
times, Greek and Roman writers obtained 
access to the sacred literature of the Jews, 
and might have gained correct views of their 
history and character, had not their invete- 
rate prejudices induced them to prefer trans- 
nylanting popular calumny into their pages. 
Tn Alexandria arose the allegorizing school of 


lasting influence even in Christian times. 
The Therapeute of the Lake Mareotis gave 
the model of the monastic life, afterwards 
pushed to the extreme of the eremitic in the 
deserts of Nitrea and the Thebais. Alex- 
andria was the rank soil, too, in which the 
schisms and heresies of the Christian church 
arose, as a natural consequence of that mixed 
population from east and west, north and 
south, which met within its walls, and endea- 
voured to amalgamate the new religion with 
every other which had prevailed in the world. 
Mr. Sharpe traces to Egypt usages and ideas 
which still prevail in the Christian church:— 

“The figures of the Virgin Mary standing on the 
moon, as painted on the windows of some of our 
cathedrals, seem borrowed from the goddess Isis, 


who was usually ornamented with that planet. 
toman 


| catholic altars had also from the earliest times been 


Its chief | 


room was a great hall, which was used as a lecture- | 


room and common dining-room; it had a covered 


walk or portico all round the outside, and there | 


was an erhedra or seat on which the philosophers 
sometimes sat in the open air. 


The professors or | 


fellows of the college were supported by a public | 


income. 
world. 


Its library soon became the largest in the | 
It was upen equally to those who read for | 


the sake of knowledge and those who copied for | 


the sake of gain, and thus helped to make science, 
wisdom, lofty thoughts, and poetic beauties, those 


rare fruits of genius and industry, the common | 
| sounding title of Appointed Keeper of the two 


property of all that valued them. Ptolemy was 
himself an author; his history of Alexander's wars 
was highly praised by Arrian, in whose pages we 
now read much of it; his love of art was shown in 


used to light up the splendours of the Egyptian 
altars, in the darkness of their temples, and had 
been burnt in still greater numbers in the yearly 
festival of the candles. The division of the people 
into laity and clergy, which was unknown to 
Greeks and Romans, was introduced to christianity 
in the fourth century by the Egyptians. While 
the laity of the rest of christendom were clothed 
in woollen, linen, the common dress of the Egyp- 
tians, was universally adopted by the clergy as 
more becoming to the purity of their manners ; and 
at the same time they copied the Egyptian priests 
in the custom of shaving the crown of the head 
bald. Two thousand years before the bishop of 
Rome pretended to hold the keys of heaven and 
hell, there was an Egyptian priest with the high- 


| doors of heaven in the city of Thebes.” 


| 





Mr. Sharpe does not aim at ornament of 
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style, but he has eondensed into his veladass 


a large amount of historical information. He 
is generally careful to give references for his | 


statements, but they are not always sufli- 
ciently specific. ‘‘ Origenes contra Celsum,” 
“C. Julius Solinus,” set the inquirer afloat on 
too wide a sea. Chapter and verse are the 
more necessary, as he sometimes gives us an 


opinion and a fact so mixed together, that | 
without examination both might be supposed | 


to rest on ancient authority. 


Thus he tells | 


us (ii. 81) that “Strabo ended his tour in | 
Egypt with watching the sunshine at the | 
bottom of the astronomical well at Syene, ' 
‘almost wholly mercenaries, and the best 


which on the longest day is exactly under the 
sun's northern edge.” 
clude that Strabo declared himself to have 
witnessed this phenomenon, whereas he only 


says (xvii. 817) that at Syene there is a well 
and condottieri, and other adventurers :— 


which indicates the solstice, and argues that 


The reader will con- | 


when the sun is perpendicular over any place | 


he must send his rays to the bottom of the 
deepest wells. Weare surprised, too, that in 
the face of so many red-brown mummies in 
the Museum and elsewhere, and the universal 
testimony of the coloured monuments, he 
should say (i. 3) that “‘ the skin of the Egyp- 
tians was yellow like that of the Mongul 
Tartars.” ‘Women are represented with this 
complexion, but as no such difference any- 
where exists between the sexes, it is evident 
that this is only a conventional mode of indi- 
eating the greater delicacy of the female hue. 








Life and Times of Francesco Sforza, Duke of 


Milan, with a Preliminary Sketch of the 

History of Italy. By William Pollard 

Urquhart, Esq. Blackwood and Sons. 
Tue life of Francesco Sforza is the history of 
Italy during the first half of the fifteenth 
eentury. 
remarkable man, the son of a peasant of 
Romagna, from his being the leader of a band 
of adventurers, to his becoming the founder 
of the last dynasty of the Dukes of Milan, 
and the arbiter of the affairs of the Peninsula, 
whatever there is of interest and note in the 
revolutions, wars, or politics of the period 
pare under review. It is well for the 
ustorian of that time that he can put his 
story into the form of a biography. Some 


The burning words of Dante describe the 


state not of his native city only, but of all | 


Italy :-— 
** Quante volte del tempo che rimembre, 
Legg, monete, officii ¢ costume 
Hai tu matato, e rinnovato membre ? 
: E se ben ti ricordi, e vedi lume, 
Vedrai te simigliante a quella ‘nferma 
Che non pud trovar posa in su le piume 
Ma con dar volta suo dolore scherma.” 
Purg. vi. 

Inaspeechrecorded by Macchiavelli another 
striking picture of the times is given :— 

‘It was the opinion of many that when the 
Ghibelline party was destroyed, the Guelph might 
long survive it in honour and happiness. Neverthe- 
leas, a short time afterwards they were divided into 
Bianchi and Neri. Even when the Bianchi were 
destroyed, our city did not long remain without 
party,—-we were always fighting, at one time for 
the sake of the exiles, at another in consequence of 
the differences between the people and the nobility.” 

i Such was the spirit prevailing not in 
Florence alone, but in all the Italian cities. 
No mortal man can follow with patience, or 
hope to remember more than the general 
outline of these miserable party dissensions. 


In tracing the career of this) 


The external history of the several states is 
equally confused and chequered. Wars were 
of perpetual recurrence, and rarely were the 
same allies found on the same side in two 
successive campaigns. The most rapid changes 
often took place in the coalitions of parties, 
and sometimes the general who had gained a 
victory was found fighting his next battle at 
the head of the army he had lately defeated. 
In the wars of the maritime cities there is 
something more of intelligible narrative and 
congenial adventure. But the conflicts by 
land were only nominally those of the cities 
said to be engaged in them. The troops were 


soldiers were usually on the side which 
supplied the best pay. The history of Italy 
towards the close of the fourteenth century is 
very much the history of successful bandits 


‘‘ Wars had been undertaken without motive, 
pursued without vigour, abandoned without any 
advantage being secured by peace. Alliances had 
been a thousand times contracted, broken, renewed, 
and again violated. Treachery had become the 
moral of the day. Though the military art was no 
longer ennobled by the desire of saving one’s country, 
every day beheld new captains elevated to inde- 


pendent positions, treating with princes on terms | 


of equality, and not unfrequently ending their 
career on the scaffold.” 


Such is the account which Mr. Urquhart | iiien. Tor kn ainnel cdlere of Shane 
4 ’ Salad y ed et SI 3. 


gives of the state of the Peninsula when 
Sforza appeared on the scene. Except from 
the romantic interest belonging to the hero 
of the narrative, there is little either interest- 
ing or instructive in the history of his times. 
The record is chiefly that of personal achieve- 
ments and local events, no great principles of 
tnd nor important passages of European 
iistory marking the period. Many readers 
will, however, be pleased to have a more 
detailed account of a portion of the history of 
times and events which have been dignified 
by the writings of such men as Muratori and 
Sismondi. Of the subjects and the style of 
Mr. Urquhart’s volumes a few extracts will 
give sufficient idea. The work is chiefly com- 
piled from the ‘ Life of Sforza,’ by his secretary 
Simoneta, published in the nineteenth volume 
of the ‘ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores.’ 
Francesco Sforza was born in 1401. His 


“9 ae eile - Ve. | father, Sforza Attendolo, w ying in | 

unity of design and continuity of narrative is | yp, camp of Alberic Balvinns oe of oe 
. ‘4 ive r ’ . > e ive) . . “ ‘ e - ” ; 

thereby given to what would else have been | distinguished soldiers of the day, commander 

a confused and perplexing chronicle of events. | -¢ . © : melnn wel 

| of a company of Italian mercenaries which 


had been formed by Ambrose Visconti, of 
Milan. Old Sforza was a man of great 
wisdom in council, as well as bravery in 
battle. In almost all his employments he 
was successful, and he left to his son the 
inheritance of a name great both in military 
and political renown, of which he proved 
himself worthy. From his youth Francesco 
was trained by his father, and when only 
fifteen he distinguished himself in battle. In 


/his twenty-third year, when engaged in 


Calabria against the troops of Alphonso of 
Arragon, he defeated his opponents, although 
a number of his own followers had deserted 
before the action: ~ 

‘‘In the hour of triumph, his behaviour was 
remarkable for moderation and good sense. In- 





| 


| 
} 
' 








telligence of the victory of his son had been con- | 


veyed without delay to the elder Sforza, and he 


despatched messengers with orders that no mercy | 


should be shown to the traitors who were then in 
his hands. On re ceipt of these commands. so 
repugnant to his own feelings, and to the general 
practice of his father, the young man is said to 
have asked the bearer of them how his parent looked 


| for the most part set at liberty, after W* 








a 
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On his being told ¢ 


when he delivered them. 
he was violently enraged at the time, F 
replied that he could not regard the words 
been spoken in anger in the light of a 
after which he had the captives brought 
presence, and informed them that both he 
father granted them a free pardon, a 
the option of remaining in his service or p 

they pleased. The conduct of his son, by a. 
so many lives were spared, and the services ys. 
many able generals secured, is said to have sien 
such satisfaction to the elder Sforza that he : 
claimed with tears of joy, that his child was ond 
cleverer man than himself!” : 


In 1425 Francesco Sforza took service 
under the Duke of Milan, with a body of 
1500 cavalry, chiefly composed of old soldiers 
of his father. Between the Milanese and 
Venetians, with tributary states on either 
side, a war had broken out. Sforza, after 
many successes, received as a reward the 

romise of Biancha Maria, daughter of the 

uke Philip Visconti. She was only seven 
years of age when betrothed, but Sforzg 
gained much importance by the alliance. For 
some years after this he served in various 
parts of the peninsula, now in the states of 
the church under the Pope Eugenius, then in 
Tuscany, opposed to another famous captain, 
Nicolo Piccinino. In 1439 we find him 
general of the allied forces of the Venetian 
and Florentine republics against the Duke of 


hat 
TADCeSoy 
that had 
D Onder. 
into his 
and his 
nd gave them 


In this position he had the —— of 
making better terms than before with his 
father-in-law, and the arrangements of the 
dowry, and other advantages for his marriage, 
were among the principal terms of the peace 
which he ratified in 1441. From this time 
his career was one of varied adventure, but 
continual advancement. Engaged in several 
wars, he always increased his power by the 
politic measures with which his successes 
were followed up, and on the death of Philip 
he was his unopposed successor in the duke 
dom of Milan. His last great triumph was 
the defeat of the French at Genoa, when, 
from being the protector, he was raised by 
acclamation to be the ruler of the city. 

Of some of the military customs and usages 
of these times curious accounts oceur in Mr. 
Urquhart’s volumes. The mercenary troops 
belonged to all nations, and it was not till the 
latter part of the fourteenth century that 
Italians formed themselves into hired bands 
For a century before, the work of the field 
had been done by foreigners, companies 0! 
English oceasionally being distinguished. pa 
regular pay was, according to Sismondi, from 
thirteen to sixteen florins a month, far yr 
the wages of the best-paid workmen, besides 
the prospect of plunder and booty:— 


“The arms and equipments of these company’s 
of adventurers were such as would natura‘y $4 
selected by men who wished to reap 48 opr 
the advantages, and to encounter as few 0 al 
perils of war as possible. When their — = 
the circumstances under which they foug . vie 
duly considered, it will not be matter of o 
that, ‘ for once in the history of mankind, ea a 
of defence had outstripped that of destracts a 
(Hallam.) In general, two-thirds of an ay A a 
sisted of cavalry. The plate armour worm aia 
soldiers afforded a tolerably secure defence om 
the pointed swords and lances, the wenn dine 
most in use. Intent as all were upo? “seat © 
themselves, each combatant was more eco 
unhorse and capture than to slay his rr for the 
A handsome ransom was generally see but tbe 
officers who had been taken prisoners. welt 
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common soldiers, who had nothing © & 
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eat Te j mour. So eager were 
heen stripped = Sein of booty that ‘many an 
they Upon. howe changed into a defeat in con- 
incipient victory ae i t they had gained 
of the troops, the instant they had ¢ 

sequence dispersing in quest of spoil, and then 
an advantage, CvP heir rallied opponents.” 

being set upon by their rallied opp 

The first authentic account of the use of gun- 

der in Italian warfare is at the battle of 
Chioza in 1378. The Venetians on that occa- 
sion brought into the field two pieces of ord- 
ance called bombardi, but they seem to have 
been only rude bombs for throwing stones into 
the air, in the hope of their descending on the 
heads of the enemy. In Sforza’s time there was 
much progress made in the use of artillery, 
and the account of the storming of Piacenza 
by him in 1447 proves how effective his pieces 
were. The bold measure was then first 
adopted of firing over the heads of the troops 
under the breach, as was done by Sir Thomas 
Graham at the siege of St. Sebastian. The 
shot of the English artillery there passed 
about two feet above the heads of the assail- 
ats. In the imperfect state of gunnery four 
centuries ago, Sforza’s attack was even more 
daring and dangerous. Simoneta, his secre- 
tary, says of the fire that it grazed the crests 
of the soldiers, “‘supra armatorum militum 
cervices evolans multorum cristas corraserat.” 

Another remarkable feature of the wars of 
these times is that battles were often fought 
with scarcely any loss of life. It was only in 
case of defeat and rout, or any special disaster, 
that many were killed. Few fell in actual 
fight. In the battle of Zagonara, in 1425, 
when the Florentines under Charles Malatesta 
fought with the Milanese under Agnolo da 
Pergola, the Florentines, we read,— 

“Sustained a complete defeat, and left their 
general and a large portion of their army in the 
hands of the enemy. In this battle, which seemed 
likely to be decisive of a contest. between two of 
the greatest states in Italy, Macchiavelli says that 
there perished only three men, two of whom had 
— their horses and were suffocated in the 
mud. 

This was an extreme instance, but many 
other battles are mentioned where the losses 
are wonderfully small. Nor need we be 
surprised after the description of the defensive 
amour of the time. During one of Sforza’s 
campaigns,— 

“The citizens of Milan caused some panic among 
—— of their opponents by bringing into 
species of gun called fucili, probably 
somewhat resembling a clumsy sort of musket; 
een ee therefrom do not appear to 

y impression on the armour of the 


th 
th 





regular troops.” 


= this seems scarcely reconcilable 
w is often said 
bioodlessness of warfare 
*eapons become more de 
ants given of the massac 


according as ils 


ra e more intelligible. How strange, 
~%, the contrast betwee 


Jueili and the Minié rifle 


P n his concluding ch 
ius begins his summ 


x of the subject of his memoir :— 
ac t 
must be acknowledged that few military 


“dventurers ever i 

Morza, ers ever succeeded better than Francesco 
MT ‘ r ve : 

he had inho years before the event just narrated, 

possess: erited from his father the uncertain 

postesl on of some isolated fie 


8 | 
apter, Mr. Urquhart 


fs, and the confidence 


. & Bumb - 

cord of th a * mercenary soldiers. He was now 

. we © mo : ‘f 

ands of Ttaly tertile, if not of the fairest, of the 
aly. His dominions comprised two 


6 al) 
NES, to which the names of Grande a 


. nd Superba 
Sven, and one of : 


as to the greater | 


adly, but the ac- | 
ie: : res of defeated or | 
etenc armies make the losses i rge | AIDE , 
axe the losses in these | sports, that he availed himself, on board the 


n the effect of these | 


commerce of the seas between the Pillars of 
Hercules and the mouth of the Don. His colonial 
empire was inferior to that of the Venetians alone. 
As he had succeeded in carrying out to his heart's 
desire the stipulations of the Italian alliance, as 
the chief man in the republic of Florence was the 
most intimate of his friends, and as neither the 
Pope nor the King of Naples dared do anything 
against his wishes, his influence may be said to 
have been paramount in the peninsula. Moreover, 
his alliance was eagerly sought after by one of the 
most powerful of the monarchs north of the Alps.’ 

Mr. Urquhart’s style is not remarkable 
either for foree or elegance. It is somewhat 
inflated, and occasionally there are faults of 
language as well as of taste. But the author 
deserves praise for his diligence and accuracy, 
and thanks for a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. 





——_ 





A Journey to Katmandu, the capital of Nepaul, 
with the Camp of Jung Bahadoor. By 
Laurence Oliphant. Murray. 

Or the few Asiatic nobles that have visited 

our shores, none, perhaps, excited more curio- 

sity and interest than his bejewelled Excel- 
lency, Jung Bahadoor, ambassador from Ne- 
paul. The fame of his tour and the lustre of 





made the best of his way to Benares. On 


reaching that city, however, he found him to 
his surprise already located under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest :— 


*“*T found him installed in a handsome house, the 
envy of all rajahs, the wonder of the natives, and 
the admiration of his own countrymen, some thou 
sands of whom had come thus far to meet him. If 
he had been a /ion in London, he was not less an 
object of interest at Benares—his house was always 
crowded with visitors of high degree, Indian and 
European ; one old native rajah in particular was 
frequently to be seen in close conference with him ; 
and the result was, that the Prime Minister of 
Nepaul became the husband of the second daughter 
of his Highness the ex-Rajah of Coorg. Upon the 
day following his nuptials my friend and I called 
upon him, and to our surprise he offered to present 
us to his newly-wedded bride We, of Course, 
expressed our sense of the honour he was doing us, 


| and had just reached the balcony, the stairs leading 


up to which were on the outside of the house, when 
our friend the bridegroom perceived his father-in- 
law, the Coorg rajah, coming in a most dignified 
manner down the approach. Like a schoolboy 


caught in the master’s orchard, he at once retreated 


; . . 
| and unceremoniously hurried us back 


his turban reached to all parts of the world, | 


and great was the disappointment of the good 


“aig of Colombo, when, in touching at Cey- | 
on, on his return homeward, his glittering | 
was in the highest degree picturesque:— 


highness, hearing of the death of the Nepau- 


lese queen, appeared in mourning of pure | 


white and black cloth shoes. It was to a cir- 
cumstance at this point of his route, however, 
that we are indebted for the curious narrative 
before us. A son of Sir Anthony Oliphant, 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, was here invited by 
his Excellency to accompany the embassy 
back to Nepaul, and the particulars of his 
journey thither vid Caleutta and Benares, 
and back vid Lucknow, Agra, and Bom- 
bay, are related, for the benefit of English 


' distance 


| proceeded to join him, 


vail-readers, wilh appropriate brevity and | 


interest. Our dominion in Southern Asia 
does not quite reach to the great natural 
boundary of the Himalayas. Between it and 
the snow 
the two 
walogiri and Kinchin Junga, in the other, lies 
the wild and hilly kingdom of Nepaul. The 
people are not much advanced in the arts of 
civilized life, unless it be in the art of war. 
Tn this they have attained a proficiency, which 
has enabled them successfully to resist the 
encroachments of the British, and to con- 
struct an arsenal with a considerable stand of 
arms. They are, moreover, proud to exhibit 
among their most glorious trophies of victory 
a pair of English brass 2-pounders and some 

Ynglish firelocks. Mr. Oliphant describes 


yrange in one direction, and between | 
loftiest mountains in the world, Da- | 


Jung Bahadoor as being an excellent travel- | 


ling companion. Such was his delight in 


‘Atalanta,’ of such amusements as a steam- 
ship can well afford. Two hours rifle prac- 


| tice at a suspended bottle was a daily occupa- 


r? : ° e , Q- | im. -. , 
zo te ive and che attendants as the relays of ‘dead men’ at th 
‘end of the fore-yard-arm were shattered by 


the successive bullets. 


which commanded the | Separate 


tion with him, and great was the delight of his 


After this followed 
pistol practice, and the ace of hearts at fifteen 
paces was a mark he seldom missed. Then 
he had dogs to train, and a kid was dragged 
along the deck before the noses of a couple 
of stag-hounds, while the Minister eer 
to lay upon them the thong ofa buge qunting- 
whip. Arrived at Calcutta Mr. Oliphant 
d from his Nepaulese friend, and 


: and just in 
time, for no doubt, if the old Coorg had detected 
him thus exhibiting his daughter the day after he 
had married her, he would have mightily dis 
approved of so improper a proceeding.” 

On approaching the frontier of Nepaul, a 
vast body of the natives came out to meet 
Jung Bahadoor and his suite, and the scene 


‘* Five thousand Nepaulese were here collected ; 
followers, in various capacities, of the Prime 
Minister, whose tents were pitched at a little 
from the grove of mango-trees which 
sheltered his army and retainers. On our arrival 
he was out shooting, so, mounting an elephant, we 

We heard such frequent 
reports of fire-arms that we fully expected to find 
excellent sport; great was my disappointment, 
therefore, when 1 saw him surrounded by some 
twenty or thirty followers, who held umbrellas, 
loaded his guns, rushed to pick up the game, or 
looked on applaudingly while he stealthily crept 
up to take a deliberate pot shot at some unlucky 
parrot or small bird that might catch his eye as it 
perched on a branch, or fluttered unconsciously 
amongst the leaves. But the most interesting 
object in the group was the lately-wedded bride, 
who was seated in a howdah. Jung introduced 
her to me as ‘his beautiful Missis’—a description 
she fully deserved. She was very handsome, and 
reflected much credit on the taste of the happy 
bridegroom, who seemed pleased when we expressed 
our approval of his choice.” 

Before reaching the capital the sporting 
Minister received information that a herd of 
wild elephants was in the neighbourhood ; 
and all started off at three o'clock the follow- 
ing morning to the tune of the ‘ British Gre- 
nadiers,’ from the bands of two regiments, on 
their way to beat the jungle :— 

‘Down a hill before us, and by a particular 
pass, the wild elephants were to be driven by the 
united efforts of the gallant rifle corps, a regiment 
of infantry, and a hundred elephants; while ow 
party, which comprised an equal number of these 
animals, was prepared to receive their brethren of 
the woods. Our patience as sportsmen was destined 
to be severely tried, and mid-day came without 
any elephants having made their appearance; we 
therefore lit a huge fire, and, dismounting, partook 
with Jung of some very nice sweet biscuits and 
various speciinens of native confectionery, dechning 
the green-looking mutton which was kindly pressed 
upon us. Had the elephants chosen that moment 
to come down upon us, a curious scene must have 
ensued; Jung's grapes would have gone one way 
and his curry powder the other—he was eating 
grapes and curry powder at the time; and his 
brother, who was toasting a large picce of muttoy 
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on a reed, must have either burnt his mouth or 
lost the precious morsel: however, the elephants 
did not come, so Jung finished his grapes and curry- 
powder, and his brother waited till the mutton was 
cool, ate it in peace, and went through the necessary 
ablutions, z a I 

‘* At last a dropping shot or two were heard in 
the distance; this was the signal of the approach 
of the herd, and I was put by the minister through 
the exercises necessary to be acquired before com- 
mencing the novel chase. ni ~ 7 

‘‘When I could look about me, the scene was 
most extraordinary and indescribable: a hundred 
elephants were tearing through the jungle as 
rapidly as their unwieldy forms would let them, 
crushing down the heavy jungle in their head- 
long career, while their riders were gesticulating 
violently, each man punishing his elephant, or 
making a bolster of himself as he flung his body on 
one side or the other to avoid branches; while 
some, Ducrow-like, and confident in their activity, 
were standing on the bare backs of their elephants, 
holding only by the looped rope—a feat I found 
easy enough in the open country, but fearfully 
dangerous in the jungle. <A few yards in front of 
us was a wild elephant with her young one, both 
going away in fine style, the pace being eight or 
nine miles an hour.” 

We have not space, however, to do justice 
to this exciting scene. Four elephants were 
captured out ofa herd of twelve, and although 
Jung Bahadoor professed to be dissatisfied 
with the result of the day's sport, Mr. Oli- 
eo remarks that it had never been equalled 
»y his elephant-hunting experience in Ceylon. 

Our author gives a tolerably graphic ac- 
count of the physical characters of the coun- 
try, but is not prepossessed with the Ne- 
paulese women, whom he describes as a 
debased and squalid race, with slovenly dress, 
and tangled locks flowing over ‘a face in 











which what ought to be nose is nothing but a | 


cheek with two holes in it, and what ought to 
be neck is almost body as well.” 
Jung Bahadoor and his camp having at 


length reached Katmandu, were welcomed | 


home by the Rajah in a grand official state 
presentation :— 


‘I followed immediately behind the minister, 
whose return to Nepaul, after he had encountered 
the perils of land and sea, and paid a visit to the 
Queen of the greatest country in the world, not 
even excepting China, was a matter of so much 
importance, that the Rajah himself came from his 
palace to the spot where we were now assembled, 
to meet one who had been favoured with an 
interview with so mighty a monarch, and who had 
in his possession the letter from her majesty of 
England to his majesty of Nepaul. We were, 
therefore, prepared to see the king seated on a 
divan, and arrayed in gorgeous attire. * * * 

‘He looked capable of any wickedness, and, 


though not more than twenty-two or twenty-three 
years old, had already rivalled the atrocities of | 


Nero. His countenance was not unlike those 
depicted on the walls of Indian towns, with the 
same lange staring eves, thin twisted moustache, 
sensual lips, and thick bull neck. 
handsome, and his jewels were magnificent; but 
in dress, in carriage, and in dignity of manner, 
the prime minister was unquestionably the most 
distinguished-looking man in Durbar. He wore a 
magnificent robe of white silk embroidered with 
gold, and tight pantaloons of rich brocade, which 
set off his slim figure to advantage ; his turban was 
a mass of sparkling diamonds, and his whole person 
seemed loaded with jewels His sturdy body 

guard, all armed with double-barrelled rifles, stood 
close behind his chair, and were the only soldiers 
in the tent; the nonchalant way in which he 
addressed the rajah, with folded arms and unbended 
knee, betokened the unbounded power he possesses 

in the state. ° ° . 

‘* On each side of the tent stood a row of grandees 
of the realm, amongst whom the eight brothers of 





His dress was | 


- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Jung Bahadoor held conspicuous places, while kasies 
and sirdars continued the line, until they were lost 
in the crowd of minor officers. 

“The blaze of jewels, and the glitter of gold 
and silver, were calculated to strike an European 
spectator with astonishment, and he might well be 
startled at so magnificent a display in a highland 
court. ’ i id 

‘‘ As I sat next but one to the minister, I was 
under the immediate protection of the rifles and 
pistols, which latter implements protruded in a 
most formidable manner from the belts of the body- 
guard. As various Nepaulese nobles of doubtful 
politics sat in front of his Excellency, he felt these 
gentlemen-at-arms were peculiarly valuable addi- 
tions to his retinue, as being ready to act either 
on the offensive or defensive at a moment's notice. 
Everything, however, went off with the most 
perfect harmony; a few compliments were ex- 
changed between himself and his sovereign, and 
the meeting broke up after the usual ceremony of 
giving and receiving pawn.” 


The following extracts, descriptive of the 
interior of a Nepaulese palace, lead to an 
account of a Grand Durbar that was held 
by the Rajah of Nepaul on the occasion of 
reading the Queen of England’s letter :— 


‘The palace of the Mahila Sahib is situated in a 
court-yard, and is entered by a small doorway, by 
no means in keeping with the handsome staircase, 
lined with muskets, up which we followed the 
prince, who had come to the entrance to meet us, 
We were ushered into a long narrow room, similar 
in shape to the reception-room in all other 
Nepaulese palaces, and adorned in like manner 
with a profusion of pictures, occidental as well as 
oriental, while in the midst, on a round table, and 
displayed as drawing-room ornaments, was an 
incongruous collection of articles, amongst which I 
remarked three leaden spoons, an old cruet-stand, 
_a Bohemian glass scent-bottle, an old hairbrush and 
_ toothbrush on some hot-water plates, a pair of 
brass candlesticks, and other wares usually found in 
kitchens, pantries, and bedroams. * . . 

‘* Jung’s house was a large white building, which 
looked as if a Chinaman had mixed together a 
Birmingham factory and an Italian villa, every 
now and then throwing in a strong dash of the 
style of his own country by way of improvement. 
It is three stories high, and one wing is devoted to 
the six ‘beautiful missises’ who compose the female 
part of his establishment. 

‘‘ The state-room was very similar in shape and 
appearance to that in the palace of the Mahila 
| Sahib, but was, if possible, still more fantastically 

ornamented. A picture of her Majesty’s Corona- 
| tion was supported on the one side by a lady's 
'bonnet, on the other by a carpet-bag, while a 
lady's riding-habit, an officer's red jacket, and 
various other articles of attire, were hung round 
the walls upon pegs; here and there, perhaps 





| be seen the portrait of some sedate old Nepaulese 
noble. 

‘* Jung called our attention to one of these ; it 
_ was the portrait of a strikingly handsome man, 
| whose keen eye and lofty brow seemed almost to 
entitle him to the position he held between the 
Duke of Wellington and the Queen. 
Jung, enthusiastically, ‘here is the Queen of Eng- 
land, and she has not got a more loyal subject than 
I am.’ . : ; 

“Having profited by his visits to European 
houses, Jung intends to show his enlightenment by 
substituting pictures for the articles of vertu with 
which the walls of his room are at present adorned, 
and to exchange kitchen ware for albums, in order 
to prove that he has travelled to some purpose. 
While examining these table ornaments, I observed 
a civilized looking little square piece of satin, and 
on taking it up found I was inspecting the first 
invitation to Her Majesty’s Opera that had ever 
reached Nepaul. 

“In one apartment 790/. worth of ladies’ dresses, 
purchased in England, were spread upon the floor, 
destined, I presume, to adorn some sable beauties 


partly hidden by the folds of a lady's dress, was to | 


ween the | making, and bells of exce 
‘See,’ said | 


roofs of houses and at the corners of page 





—— 


on whom the fashionable flounces of Maden ion 
would be anything but becoming. € Dery 

Jung informed us that a grand cerem 
to take place on the following day, The ¢ 
England's letter, of which he was the — “ 
to be read in full Durbar under a salute of Nis 
one guns—a greater honour than is shown eyen 
a communication from his Imperial _s 
Celestial Empire. 

“We accordingly repaired at the appointed h 
next morning to the palace of the King. in 
great square of Katmandu, and were ushered 
the narrow room appropriated to the Durbar, It 
was hung round with pictures that a tavern woald 
be ashamed of, and altogether looked so dirty that, 
had it been a tavern, it would have had but hits. 
custom. 

‘‘Seated on a throne were the two Kings 
gorgeously apparelled and bedizened with jewels 
while the Minister Sahib wore nothing but the 
simple bukkoo, or fur-robe, of great value but un. 
assuming appearance. “ : ° 

‘* The ceremony of presentation having been gone 
through, a select party, consisting of the two Kings 
the English Resident, and one or two officers of the 
Embassy, and the Prime Minister, adjourned to ap 
upper room. This seemed to me a curious proceed. 
ing, and o..e which the remaining portion of the 
legislators must have thought particularly unsatis 
factory ; however they looked as if they did not 
care, or could not help it; and while the coteri 
above were solemnly perusing Her Majesty's epistle, 
and the guns were booming in honour of it, w 
below were chatting upon indifferent matters, unti! 
| the Royal party returned, when, in addition to the 
pawn usually given on such occasions, we were 
presented by their Majesties with some Nepaulese 
weapons, and amidst more firing of cannon lef 
the palace in the Minister's phaeton to witness a 
grand review.” 

Mr. Oliphant speaks of Jung Bahadoor as 
' being a man of great wealth and influence, 
but from the barbarous habits of his country 
in almost daily fear of his life. He believes 
him to have been guilty himself of great bar- 
barities in his youth, but his brief intercourse 
with civilized life had worked a change, lead- 
ing him to become habitually generous and 
humane where he was before cruel and vin- 
dictive. The evidences of his visit to Lurope 
often presented a curious mingling of rude 
and polished characteristics. On the way t@ 

artake of a farewell feast with the Nepaulese 
Minister, Mr. Oliphant was driven through 
‘lanes and orange-groves in a bran-new om. 
| riage, brought piecemeal over the ye pa 
passes from Long-Acre, and his host h . 
namented his garden with 
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ajest y of the 
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fountains #04 


aqueducts after the models of Versailles, upon 
one of which he had expended _as much 7 
30,0007. Of the people of Nepaul, the 
|Newars appear to be the most intel 
| They are good agriculturists, getting, ¥" va 
hoe, four crops a year from the land, and The 

| are expert in jewellery and metal work. 
principal craft of the country 1s that 0 ‘ip 
llent workmans))} 

tion from the 
odas 


are scen swinging in every direc 
and temples. The Newars are merry te 
light-hearted, and at once distinguish er 
the tribe of Ghorkas, who are more pe 
to the art of war, and look upon all besides 
as so much frivolity. 

We have not space to accomp 
veller home to Bombay, but must ma* ve. 
for one more extract descriptive © f the 
tion by the King of Oudh, if only for 
sake of recording the compliment paw’ 
Majesty in the remote East, by the soe 
ance pe fe spirit-stirring national by® a 

‘‘His Majesty had prepared a grand on 
ment for the evening, whither, 12 compar 


any our tr 
rake room 
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an «a 
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kind host, the Assistant Resident, I was by no 
B . 
nen sorry a mes to the palace was brilliantly 
“7 was te the palace itself, while the 
ijuminated, 8 reception-rooms was most unique. 
view from f lamps lighted up a square, in which 
The te fitted with the grotesque frames of 
was a ous fireworks of the evening. Birds and 
ee bape yo descriptions were there, waiting to be 
we off Meantime, extraordinary equipages came 


tng ir of the King was followed by the un- 
rt odin buggy of the bold subaltern, while 
ae of high degree descended from gorgeously 
sired elephants, or sprang lightly off their 
“a rabs: the varied costumes of the dif- 
eet peusle as they passed under a blaze of lamps 
added not a little to the brilliancy and novelty of 
ee The courtyard behind contained a large tank, 
‘n which the reflection of hundreds of lamps 
diittered brightly. Servitors, soldiers, and officers 


succession; the magnificent | 





of his Condimental Majesty’s household, filled every 
available portion of the yard. The spacious recep- 
tion and banqueting rooms were crowded to excess, 
and smelt like a perfumer’s shop, in which, by 
sme accident, all the bottles had been left un- | 
corked: while brilliantly-attired natives scratched 
past you, glittering with jewels, and chevawr-de- 
frise of sharp gold tinsel. 

' At last the King made his appearance, and 
the guests all jostled into chairs as best they might. 
My position, almost immediately opposite his | 
Majesty, afforded me ample opportunity of inspect- 
ing the quantity and quality of the jewels with 
which his person was absolutely loaded, and which 


I had never seen equalled in magnificence: a rope | portmanteau. 


of pearls, passing over one shoulder, was tied in a 
knot at his waist, from which the costly ends negli- 
gently depended; his turban and breast were 
covered with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
and it was a matter of wonder that he did not sink 
under the heat of the room, combined with the 
extent of mineral productions he carried on his per- 





sn. But the jewels, though worthy of great atten- 


tion, did not possess nearly so much interest in my | , 
eyes as did the mode by which he renovated the | to excite some 
burly form that they adorned. On one side of him | Teader. ne aro 
stood the bearer of his magnificently-jewelled | stimulate the imagination and vivify the 
hookah; on the other, the bearer of the royal | memory of those by whom it has been un- 
ist- | visited, and those 


spcon, the contents of which he was already wist- 


fully surveying as it was mixed up by the skilful | 


feeder into the form and consistency that his 
Majesty loved, and put, as a nurse would put pap, 


wiped by another man, who, I presume, is calle 


= ‘wiper,’ and who was succeeded in his turn of | 
duty by the hookah-bearer, who gently inserted | 
mouth-piece between the royal lips, in order | 


that his Majesty might fill up, by a puff of the 


t weed, the time required for the preparation | 
wns | This routine of feeding, | 
mping, and smoking was only varied when the | 


of another spoonful. 


King slowly licked his lips, which he did in a 
“guified manner, and with a reproachful look at 


the wiper, whereat the wiper might be observed to | 


rea > poor wiper ! I dare say that, if his Majesty 

8 it Necessary to lick his lips thrice in one meal, 

wan duvalent to signing poor wiper’s death- 
t. * * Ke 

At last we discovered some drinkable cham- 

oo and drank her Majesty's health with all the 

urs; after which we paid a similar compli- 


ment to his Majesty of Oudh, while all the grandees | 
which to the observer of its people and the 


f the . 

realm—wh a 
ined Lice who, sitting on chairs like ourselves, 
FF ® zide F 
seemed tee of the long range of tables, and 
te veloped in a blaze o 
‘ooked as if 
Proceeding. 

t¢ Th 

ere Was "ery 

save the rae avery loud band that played ‘God 
Singing we een, and two or three very discordant 
Rational a sang what I suppose was the Oudh 
immedi em. At length dinner was over, and 
ae ately there 
a the fireworks 
suce, 60 that it w 


aan bh: se Ae : and sights with which it crowds the memory. 
into his Majesty’s mouth, which was then carefully | 5 


/commonplaces of her “ Murray,” and, too 
full of what lies around her, to weary with 


| the record was made in 1845, and Italy has 


"Ws ze of glistening jewels— | 
they thought it all a very disrespectful | , 
| attention of the thoughtful traveller. But 
with these matters our authoress, not being 


was a rush to the windows to 
» Which seemed to be all let off at 
— as impossible to dist pata* h 7 4 
ang bu ~ oil ssible to distinguish any 
mt a universal twisting and whirling, and | tecture, and works of art. 

' 


fizzing and cracking ; and an elephant looked very 
brilliant for a moment, and then went off through 
his eyes with a bang, and was no more ;—sham 
men exploded; and real men jumped into spark- 
ling, crackling flames ; and rockets and fire-balloons 
went up.” 


Mr. Oliphant’s book is not faultless in style. | 


With so much new and interesting material 


it ought to have been better written, and we | 


id with intelligence. 
Occasionally her judgments in art are pro- 
nounced somewhat too hastily, the natural 
consequence of that rapidity of observation 
| which is the calamity of tourists, but in most 
_ cases the subjects of her praise are judiciously 
discriminated. She possesses the excellent 
quality of judging for herself, and does not 
go into raptures at the “tapes marked in the 


| speaks always well a 


almost regret that before grinding this for , Guide-books, nor swell her pages with Stark 


the rail it was not elaborated for the library. | 


The public has, however, the advantage 1n | 
price, if notin quality. The narration of events 
is too much interrupted by passing reflections, 
which are not always edifying. We have 
been obliged, for the comfort of our readers, 
to select our quotations in bits. In describing, 
for example, that the old Rajah of Nepaul, | 
having been dethroned by his son, was com- | 
pelled to sit on an elevated seat beside him, 
Mr. Oliphant internotes that ‘this latter pre- | 
cocious young gentleman was as it were the 
representative of ‘ Young Nepaul,’ and chose 
to give his venerable father a treat.” And in 
testimony of his high appreciation of a brother 
of Jung Bahadoor, ‘whose thoroughly frank | 
and amiable disposition endeared him to every 
one,’ Mr. Oliphant remarks, “ I know of no 
one I would rather have by my side in a row 
than the young Colonel Dhere Shum Shere.” 
These objections stated, we may congratu- 
late the railway traveller upon possessing a 


| very interesting and original addition to his 
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Art and Nature under an Italian Sky. By 
M. J. M.D. Edinburgh: Constable & Co. | 


Despite all that has been written and said 
about Italy, the book must be a bad book 
indeed which, dealing with that country, fails 
degree of interest in the | 
The very names of the localities 


who have trodden the 
ground which art has sanctified and history 
emblazoned, are swept back to the scenes 


The latter—and thanks to steam and railroads 
they are now legion—only want a pleasant 
companion, like the fair authoress of this 
volume, to lead them back over the old 
ground, and to set their minds to work, as in 
an agreeable conversation, upon the thousand 
topics which are suggested by the way. 
Genoa, Pisa, Naples, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Milan ;—here is matter for a summer day's 
retrospection, gary | if our companion, as 
in the present case, have an educated eye 
both for nature and art, and is sufficiently in- 
dependent to emancipate herself from the 





mere personalities. The tour of which this is 


undergone many transformations since then, 


student of its politics are full of the deepest 
interest, an interest from which neither its 
antiquities nor its art can long abstract the 


probably ‘a strong-minded woman,” does 
not attempt to deal, confining her observation 
to those objects which naturally come under 


| the notice of an English lady of cultivated tastes | psalm chanted, 


and refined habits, such as scenery, archi- 


Of these she 


and Forsyth at second-hand. Like Beckford, 
whose grand-daughter we understand she is, 
the authoress possesses no ordinary powers 
of description. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing account of Guido’s great painting of 
Samson in the Academia of Bologna :— 


“ The first is Samson having obtained the Victory 
over the Philistines, by Guido. Grand, indeed, is 
the conception of the subject. A flat low plain 
lies spread before you, over which the dim veil of 
night is still resting. The horizon is already 
streaked with the early dawn of day, and there is 
enough of light to reveal the magnificent figure of 
Samson, who stands on a rising ground, with the 
bodies of his fallen foes lying at his feet—the camp 
of the Philistines is in the far distance. All is still 
—the last groan of the dying has been hushed—not 
a sound breaks that awful solitude! And the 
mighty champion himself!—there is no trace of 
human passion on those pale stern features—neither 
of human love nor pitv! He stands there as the 
instrument of Almighty vengeance. Like the de- 
stroying angel who passed over the houses of the 
Egyptians in the midnight hour, carrying woe 
wherever the shadow of his wing rested,—so does 
Samson seem here, as it were, removed from earthly 
sympathy—the sword in the hand of Him who 
commanded him to smite—who gave miraculous 
power to the mean and insignificant weapon he had 
wielded, and which is yet in his grasp. There is 


| nothing horrible in the scene depicted—no revolt- 


ing spectacle of human torture. All is grand, 
sublime—most plainly giving this as the interpre- 
tation of the incident itself: ‘ Vengeance is mine; 
I will repay, saith the Lord.’” 


Often as the singing of the Miserere at St. 
Peter's has been described, the following 
account of that most impressive performance 
will be read with a fresh interest, the writer's 
masterly command of expression and fine 
sensibility bringing the ai scene before 
us with the vividness of reality :— 

‘‘ Everything connected with the services of the 
Church, especially during the Holy Week, is 
managed with such dramatic effect, that I was fully 
prepared to find here also, that the simple power 
of the music would be greatly indebted to the 
solemn and exciting character of the accompani- 
ments of light, scene, and ceremony, But truly it 
is, above and independently of all such, the most 
strangely effective and overpowering musical com- 
position I ever listened to. The first time we 
heard it was in a very commonplace concert-room. 
The following day we listened to it in the Sistine 
Chapel, amid a suffocating heat and crowd, and 
without the possibility of seeing anything more 
interesting than the back of the Austrian ambas- 
sador’s box. But it was enough that I could hear 

that I could close my eyes and give up my heart 
anc soul to the spell-like sabe of that unearthly 
harmony. * * * On descending to St. Peter's, 
we found, to our satisfaction, that we were in time 
to hear this glorious music repeated in the great 
Temple iteclf and heightened as the scenic effect 
there was by every concomitant of time, place, 
light, and arrangement, never while I live shall I 
forget that hour! The service being performed 
was what is called ‘The Tenebrae.’ A pyramid of 
lights, to the number of fifteen, is placed behind the 
altar in the side Chapel of the Virgiv, where the 
service is conducted. At the conclusion of each 
one of these is extinguished - sym- 
| bolical, I have been told, of the desertion of the 
| Saviour by his disciples and friends in the hour of 
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his lastagony. When this was concluded, none of | 
the lights, save a solitary one over the high altar, | 
remained The chapel, with its richly gilded ceil- | 
ing, fretted arches, and carved projections, sup- 
porting those white spiritlike figures, in rapt and 
fervent attitudes of devotion, was now filled and 
softened with that incensed atmosphere, that soft 
mysterious twilight, which so excites the imagina- 
tion, and serves to cast over such scenes a hallowed 
spell, which the ruder glare of noonday disenchants. 
ere was a brief pause—a breathless silence; and 
then broke upon the ear, softly, tremblingly, the 
first long wild wailing note of the ‘ Miserere!’ 
Amid the indistinctness and deepening gloom of 
all around, it seemed to come—one knew not 
whence—from earth or air! "Twas as though the | 
very essence of plaintiveness had been breathed 
forth from some wounded heart, and were flitting 
away on viewless wings to seek for rest or sym- 
pathy! It appeared to die in distance,—then rose | 
a fuller swell of several voices, clear, steady, and | 
prolonged ; and while these in their turn, one by | 
one dropped off, the notes were taken up by others, 
louder, fuller still, as the hymn went on—blending, 
interchanging, crossing, uniting with each other, 
in all the variety of chords, minors, semitones, that 
the compass and combination of sounds can pro- 
duce ; and forming the strangest, sweetest medley 
of expressive harmony tbat ever human heart con- 
ceived! There were times when the voices seemed 
to part from each other in a most peculiar manner, 
producing a kind of soft and melancholy discord ; 
each note running out on its own separate key of 
plaintiveness—as it were each sorrowing spirit car- 
ried away and absorbed by its own individual grief: 
some as though sighing forth the low monotone of 
a speechless woe—some as though uttering the 
mingled broken eloquence of a heart disburdening 
itself in prayer or confession ;—others rising and | 
echoing round the vaulted roof in the long shrill | 
ery of pain and mental anguish; and then sud- | 
denly, as if all had found some common ground of | 
mourning and of sympathy in suffering, they would | 
softly blend and flow into each other, till united in | 
one full rich tide of soothing harmony, like the | 
alm of a settled but profoundest sorrow. In a | 
word-—each depth of feeling, each variety of chang- 
ing mood, every shade and characteristic of peni- | 
tential grief, humility, self-abasement, seemed there | 
to speak the fulness of the heart, in pathos more | 
intense than any words could utter. And what a 
medium it must be that can thus give the meaning | 
of that universal language of communion between | 
the humbled sinner and his God—the fifty-first 
Pealu—of which the ‘ Miserere’ principally con. | 
sists! It seemed to me, that if ever, since the | 
Monarch Minstrel of Israel swept, with inspired 
touch, the chords of his harp, and breathed forth | 
these holy thoughts before the throne of Jehovah, | 
music has been found fitly adapted to such a | 
gg it must be this! The deep abasement of a | 
yeart wounded and convicted of sin,—the unjusti- 
fying self-condemnation of a contrite spirit before 
its Judge,—‘ I acknowledge my transgression, and | 
my sin is ever before me ;’"—the fear, the felt incapa- 
city for any good, the clear view of Divine Justice 
driving almost to the dark verge of despair: ‘Cast | 
me not away from thy presence, take not thy Holy | 
Spirit from me.’ And then the bright ray of hope 
and comfort breaking through from the redeeming | 
love of a Father reconciled: ‘ Have mercy upon | 
me, © God; according to the multitude of thy | 
tender mercies'’ ‘A broken and a contrite heart | 
thou wilt not despise.’ This theme of an infinite | 
love has power at length to bring a balm, and wipe 
away the tear; and this varied and wonderful 
hymn of devotion concludes with one burst of joy- 
ful triumph, and confidence restored to the droop- 
ing spirit: ‘Make me to know joy and gladness; 
do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion; build 
thou the walls of Jerusalem '’ 

‘It was all deeply, powerfully affecting; and 
cold must he be, and unsusceptible indeed, who 
can listen to this strange and thrilling music with- 
out eyes suffused, and a heart that beats quicker 
in its sympathy! It was some moments after the 
Jast note had died away, ere I could recal my 





position of this story, and the anxiety felt as to its | 
i ; 


absorbed and spell-bound faculties, and with a sigh, 
almost of relief, turned and left the spot.” 

The volume, which is a masterpiece of ty- 
pography, is embellished by an engraving of 
a very artistic view of Castellamare, by the 
authoress. In all respects it is worthy of a 
place in the boudoir or drawing-room, to 
stimulate conversation or beguile a leisyre 
hour. 








NOTICES. 


Lotos-Eating ; A Summer Book. By George Wil- 
liam Curtis, Author of ‘Nile Notes,’ &c. 
Bentley. 

A very cheerful and amusing, but always sensible 
and intelligent companion is Mr. Curtis. Whether 
on the Nile or the Hudson, on the Broadway of 
New York or the Grand Canal of Venice, we have 
one whose remarks are worth listening to. Not 
very original in his thoughts nor very deep in his 
feelings, we yet read with pleasant assent the 
record of almost everything that he thinks and 
feels. This new summer book is a rough journal 
of a ramble in the States, but every chapter is full 
of reminiscences of the old European world, and 
an agreeable medley he makes of his remarks on 
scenery, and history, and literature, and mankind. 
Mr. Curtis is one of the most cosmopolitan writers 
that America has yet produced. This light volume 
is fittingly called a summer-book, just such as will 
be read with pleasure on the deck of a steamer, or 
under the cliffs of some of our modern Baie. It 
may also teach thoughtless tourists how to reflect 
on scenes through which they travel. 


The Georgics of Virgil, in Heroic Couplets. By the 
Rev. E. Cobbold, M.A. Lumley. 
Ir anywhere, in these cotton-spinning, steam- 


whistling days, there survives the love of rural 
pursuits, combined with taste for the ancient 
classics, we may look for it in the quiet parson- 
ages of the English clergy. Whether Mr. Cobbold 
is one of these beati, procul negotiis, does not 


appear, though he speaks of his attachment to | 


country life and agricultural pursuits. It is natural 
that a scholar, with such tastes, should admire 
Virgil’s ‘Georgics,’ and admiration has burst into 
ambition of authorship. An ingenious critic, to 
whom the work was shown in manuscript, ‘‘a pro- 
fessor,” we are told, ‘‘ of high literary attainment, 
and a first-class man of Oxford,” delivered the fol- 
lowing somewhat oracular judgment,—‘It isa pity, 
for the sake of Virgil, that he has ever been trans- 
lated before, and a pity for its present translator 
that the work has been done so many times.” The 


| peculiar claims of this new version are fluency of 


verse, fidelity of translation, and the use of modern 
agricultural phrases. Of the translator’s success in 
these three points, we might give many favourable 
specimens, but in some passages the desire of keep- 
ing them in view has not been of advantage to the 
poem. On the whole, however, it is a good trans- 
lation, and will perhaps give to the unlearned 


| reader a better idea of the original than any other 
| metrical version hitherto made. 


any version of this, the most exquisitely finished 

of all the poems of antiquity, is a dull work. We 

are surprised that no modern edition of the 

‘ Georgics,’ with the notes of Martyn, Professor of 

Botany at Cambridge, has been published. 

The Days of Bruce , @ Story from Scottish History. 
By Grace Aguilar, Author of ‘ Home Influence,’ 
&c. Groombridge and Sons. 

A verY pleasing and successful attempt to combine 

ideal delineation of character with the records of 

history. The story of the times of Robert Bruce 


| is itself a romance, upon which the engrafting of 


fiction is an easy process. Miss Aguilar has kept 


| faithfully to the facts and spirit of history, while | 


in the conduct of her tale she has found scope for 
much refined and discriminating knowledge of in- 
dividual character. The work is prefaced by a 
short and affecting note from the mother of the | 
much gifted and much lamented authoress, in which | 
is mentioned the delight taken by her in the com- 


} 





But to the scholar | 


| intolerance, as when 


| and the lessons most useful. 


— 


, 
Very beautiful and yer 


favourable reception. 
— “ the portraits of the fe 
which Grace Aguilar skilfully kn 

This is the chief charm of a] her wales ae 
‘The Days of Bruce’ the reader will ‘has : 
- eter of Masi this skilful portraiture “4 
characters of Isoline, and Agn , 
Buchan. a 


male mind and hea 


Life of Roger Williams. By Romeo Elton, D.D 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern let 
quaries. Cockshaw. = 

To many readers the description whi . 

name of Roger Williams i te csaiek oe = 

be an unnecessary addition. He is not Universally 
known as “ the earliest legislator and true champion 
for full and absolute liberty of conscience,” _ 
somewhat strange that the possessor of an honour 

so great has hitherto been without a biographer a 

England. In America his name and fame are well 

known, and the memoir by Professor Knowles con. 

tains ample details of the history of a man to whon 
the cause of religious liberty is so much indebted 

This briefer and more popular memoir will te 

acceptable to many readers. It contains an account 

of the busy and adventurous life of Williams, from 
his first voyage to the New World with the pilgrim 
fathers till he died, full of years and of honour, 
after having founded and governed the colony of 

Rhode Island on the principles of universal tolera- 

tion which he had all his life advocated. When 

Locke was writing his noble arguments, Roger 

Williams had already, in the laws and government 

of a free state in America, given practical illustra. 

tion of the safety and soundness of the principle 
| then by few admitted. With Milton and Sir Harry 

Vane, Williams had on this subject entire sym- 

pathy, and with them had much converse during 

his visits to England. The account of his inter- 
course with the American Indians will also be read 
with interest. Than William Penn he was a far 
nobler and more respectable character, notwith- 
standing his restlessness and vehemence, which 

made Cotton Mather describe him as “having 4 

| windmill in his head.” The one great principe 

which makes his biography of value is well brought 
out and illustrated in Dr. Elton’s memovr. 

Die Adonis-Klage und das Linoslied. Von Dr. H 
Brugsch. Berlin: Diimmler. London: Williaus 
and Norgate. 

This is a very clever and learned treatise on the 

lamentations for Adonis and the so-called Linos 

song of the Greeks and Egyptians. Dr. Brugsch, 


German philologists, who have demolished so maby 
beautiful fables, and established so many soune 
truths, reduces the legend of Adonis into Its xo 
ponent elements—viz. the lamentation for the 2 
of another year. He proves that the lamentation © ‘ 
Adonis differed in no way from the common 
ings over the dead; that the word /inos or @ 
is corrupted from the Semitic az /anus or @ © E 
woe to us; and that the very name of Adonis i? 
| corruption of Adonai or Adoni—that is to SY) ™ 
| lord, or my master /—terms of reverence and ee 
| which were used in addressing the dead. Ib a 
dence, he quotes Jeremiah, chap. xxl. se the 
In the same way, according to Dr. Brugse Ay 
Egyptian name of Maneros for the Linos - 
derived and corrupted from the words maa-B a 
_come back! return to your home!—exclamir 
| which frequently occur in the dirges of © 24 
This, indeed, has been more than hin : 
Plutarch. Br 
Our New Parish, its Privileges and Progra © 
Harriet E. Fourdrinier. Pickering: ont 
SoMr very good stories of village life are 4 ne* 
rated in connexion with the pastorate ° A les 
district church in Staffordshire. The style aa , 
sant, and the sentiments admirable, Church 
exception of an occasional pettiness © - 
<< Dissent, Ignorance, 
Infidelity” are grouped together 4s : . 
the parish.” But this is only a passing 


On! nrajsewortes 
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ss ha most serviceable. The author could use- 
t aah short cheap tales for village use, in 

re, ter form, as Mrs. Sherwood and Mrs. Cameron 

have done 80 well. 
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SUMMARY. 


accenrieal and genealogical Memoir of Daniel 
Ay Nish ter of the Deformed Church, with 
Nessie of his Descendants, has been published by 
Mr. Courthope, of the College of Arms. Bayle, in 
his Dictionary, expressed surprise that a man like 
Chamier should remain without a biography. He 
wasa man of great energy and powerful influence, 
and the soul of the Huguenot party at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. — In the drawing 
up of the Edict of Nantes, in 1598, he had the 
chief share, and in the conferences when the rights 
of Protestants were secured, he was the leading 
deputy of the Reformed Church. Whatever facts 
are known of his busy life are here collected. The 
Romanists destroyed most of the archives of the 
family at the time of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The descendants of Daniel Chamier 
have spread widely in England, and notices are 
given of the more important families with which 
they are now connected. Literary men will learn 
with interest that Anthony Chamier, F.R.S., the 
great-grandson of the Huguenot leader, was the 
deputy Secretary of War whose appointment gave 
offence to Sir Philip Francis, and was bitterly 
alluded to by Junius, and who was one of the 
founders, with Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Gold- 
amith, and the others, of the Literary Club, in 1764. 
Among recent reprints worthy of notice are 
Papers on Literary and Philosophical Subjects, by 
Patrick C. Macdougall, Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in New College, Edinburgh. They are col- 
lected from various periodicals, and appear to be 
published at present with a view to the author’s 
candidateship for the Ethical chair in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Of Mr. Macdougall’s claim to 
the high post of the successor of Dugald Stewart, 
Thomas Brown, and Wilson, we can say nothing 
while other candidates may yet come to the field ; 
but of the ability and learning displayed in these 
papers we have pleasure in speaking. The essays 
on Sir James Mackintosh, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Dr. Chalmers, display high literary taste as well as 
philosophical talent. 
4A Grammar of the Hungarian Language, with 
appropriate exercises, and a vocabulary, by Sigis- 
mand Wekey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth, will 
we trust induce many admirers of the noble Magyar 
race to obtain some knowledge of its language and 
iterature. Besides the bearings of the study on 
ote en yap? points of peculiar interest 
pated = - 1e Hungarian language. The 
Fy gr “he ~ Tom roots are especially worthy 
Petifi, Dideeaste’ a od oth vps =~ fag 4 
nis y, and others, are appended, with 
2 : say en of the Republic o yf Plato, 
Pah — eee and notes, by John 
ap, 2 waaay .A., and David James \ aughan, 
-» Fellows of Trinity College, Cambrid i 
a valuable contribution { he study veain 1 . 
ae We lesen > the study of classic lite- 
war, and ilidaesleg. = done " a scholarlike 
ta dine alysis and introduction the edi- 
wth. w tuat they enter into the spirit of their 
author as well as ers P : — 
understand the letter of his work, 
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Teast,’ mw the author of ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
f works, has published Sermons 








on National Subjects, which are marked by the 
originality of thought and force of utterance which 
characterize all this author's writings. Some of 
the sermons are very much above the reach of the 
village audiences to which they were addressed, 
and will in type find a more fitting circle of intelli- 
gent admirers. There is much, however, throughout 
the volume suited to instruct the minds and im- 
prove the hearts of the humblest hearers, while the 
principles brought out in regard to national duties 
aud responsibilities, rewards and punishments, are 
worthy of the attention of all thoughtful men. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


THE public will in a few days be presented with a 
folio Blue-book of 770 pages, affording a curious 
insight into the working of our academical system 
of education at Oxford. Considerable pains have 
been taken to give an account of the customs and 
laws introduced by Archbishop Laud, when Chan- 
cellor of the University in 1630, as it is owing 
mainly to the more or less rigid observance of these, 
without regard to the necessities of the times, that 
a reform is needed. It might have been all very 
proper in the time of the Charleses that the curator 
of the University Museum should ‘‘neither be a 
clergyman nor a married man, nor a Fellow of the 
Royal Society nor of the Society of Antiquaries, 
nor possess a higher degree than that of M.A. or 
B.C.L.,” when the natural and physical sciences 
were looked upon with suspicion or incredulity, 
and a Professorship of Alchemy would have been 
more tolerated than one of Geology. Why all 
members of the University that come under this 
category should in the present day be excluded 
from the curatorship of the Ashmolean Museum, 
it would be idle to argue. é 

The chief points to which the attention of the 
Commission has been directed, are the State, Drs- 
CIPLINE, and Srvpres of the University, and the 
plan adopted for obtaining evidence has not been 
by oral examination, but by the issue of printed 
questions. The great majority of the Professors have 


responded to these with zeal and ability, but the | 
| offers the best basis for the modern Science of Comparative 


Governing Body, headed by the Vice-Chancellor, | 
withheld the information sought from them, for the | 
sake of disputing the Jegality of the Commission. 


We shall advert in the present article merely to 
the studies of the University, as concerns the Pro- 
fessoriate, the Libraries, and Museums. A number 
of Professorships existed in the time of Laud. 
There were chairs of Divinity, Hebrew, Greek, 
Medicine, Civil Law, Astronomy, Geometry, Moral 
Philosophy, Ancient History, Music, and Arabic ; 
and to these have been added from time to time 
Professorships of Poetry, Modern History, Botany 
and Rural Economy, and others; but in many in 
stances the lectures have been delivered almost in 
dumb show, for want of sufficient inducement or 
coercion for the students to attend them. 

The greatest neglect has occurred in the natural 
and physical sciences. ‘‘ The students,” says the 
report, ‘‘ have no motive whatever supplied by the 
University to induce them to study physiology, 
chemistry, and the other natural sciences, anc 
under such circumstances the teaching of the ablest 
Professors would be unable to secure a permanent 
audience.’ In consequence of the lamented indis- 
position of Dr. Buckland, Professor of Geology, 
Mr. Strickland was deputed by the Vice-Chancellor 
and Rectors in 1850 to deliver the usual course of 
fourteen lectures. The number of pupils who at- 
tended was seven! ‘‘Having occasionally been 
present,” says Mr, Strickland in his evidence, “ at 
the lectures delivered by Dr. Buckland himself 
between 1845 and 1848, IT have reason to believe 
that the attendance during those years did not 
usually exceed six or seven pupils.” Of the im 
portance of the studies of natural and physical 
science there is ample evidence to show. ‘I have 
seen,” says Mr. Lowe, ‘‘in Australia, Oxford men 
placed in positions in which they had reason bit- 
terly to regret that their costly education, while 
making them intimately acquainted with remote 
events and distant nations, had left them in utter 
ignorance of the Jaws of nature, and placed them 
under immense disadvantages in that struggle with 
her which they had to maintain.” 

The following is the Commissioners’ proposal for 
a new arrangement of the Professoriate :— 


“(NEW ARRANGEMENT OF THE PROFESSORIAL STAFF. 


©The number of new Professorships required, and the 
increase needed in each department, may best be considered 
in relation to the several Schools into which it has been pro- 
yosed to divide the higher Studies of the University. The 
ee abi in each of these Schools may, for this purpose, 
he conveniently distributed into distinct Boards, called by 
the same name, 

“1. Theology. 

“The Board of Theology, consisting of six Professors, 
including the Chair of Hebrew, is sufficiently provided for, 
in numbers, in distribution, and, it may be added, in en. - 
dowment. 

‘© 2. Philosophy and Philology. 


“The Board of Mental Philosophy and Philology may 
best be considered in reference to the two departments into 
which we have recommended that it should be divided. 
“(1.) The School of Mental Philosophy is at Fg poo 
‘very inadequately represented by « Professor of Moral 
Philosophy (elected for five years only), a Professor of 
Aristotelian Logic, and a Professor of Poetry’ (also elected 
for a term of five years.) One or more additional Profes- 
sorships are needed to carry on the researches of Moral and 
Mental Science, in a manner worthy of the University of 
Locke and Butler. The present Professor of Moral Philoso- 
shy says :—‘ Two Professorships would, I think, be sufficient 
bor the purpose. I should prefer, however, seeing one new 
Professorship created, which should be called the Professor- 
ship of Mental Philosophy, and the present Professorships 
of Moral Philosophy and of Logic retained as Sub-Professor- 
ships,’ so that they would divide between them the whole 
domain of the intellectual and moral powers, together with 
the History of Philosophy. The particular department of 
lecturing on the principles of Taste and Criticism should be 
assigned to the Professor of Poetry, and with him should be 
associated a Lecturer on Art, especially that of Greece. 
The stipends of the existing Professors are wholly inade- 
quate to secure a succession of able men devoted to learned 
f 8. ; 
Pu) The School of Philology would include Classical, 
Oriental, and Modern languages, and would be represented 
by the existing Chairs of Greek, of Sanscrit, of Arabic, and 
of ‘the European Languages.’ None of these Professor- 
ships (with the exception of the Sanscrit) are adequately 
endowed 
“As one Chair of Arabic would supply the demand in 
that department, the two existing Chairs might with advan- 
tage be amalgamated. It has also long been s-subject of 
complaint, that the University of Oxford has no Professor 
of the Latin language and literature. The Professor of 
Sanscrit, well endowed, and teaching a language which never 





will be much studied for its own e in Oxford, but which 


Philology, might well be required to extend his labours over 


a field which promises results so copious and so interesting. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Tho Profesorship of Anglo-Saxon ought to be relieved from | 


its present vexatious 


“3, Jurisprudence and History. 
x yy oes of Jurisprudence and History would com- 
ow tend Common Law, ther with the Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, the Regis Professor of Modern 
mer L Re Ree Professor of Political Economy. It is 
most desi that there should be, at least, two fessors 
in the wide field of Modern History, one for the History of 
England only. The creation of a second Chair might, how- 
ever, be pos ed till it was seen whether there was suffi- 
cient d for the teaching to justify the outlay. Provi- 
sion should also be made for ures on International Law. 
None of the existing Professorships are properly endowed, 


except perhaps that of Civil Law. It is nec , however, 
for us to call attention to the Evidence of Dr. Phillimore, 
who points out that, by what appears to have been an inad- 


vertence of an Act —- during the last Session of Parlia- 
ment, the Chair of Civil Law is in imminent danger of losing 
the great bulk of its emoluments. 


“4. Mathematical and Physical Science. 


** The Board of Mathematical and Physical Science must 
be considered, like the Second Board, in reference to its two 

artments. 

*(i.) The School of Mathematical Science would be under 
the charge of the two Savilian Professors of Geometry and 
Astronomy. That these two Chairs are inadequately en- 
dowed, and that lapse of time and change of circumstances, 
have set the letter and the spirit of the Founder's will com- 
pletely at variance. Of this we shall say more presently. 

** To these Professors should be added a Teacher o 
Mathematical Laws which regulate the phenomena of exter- 
nal Nature, commonly called Mixed or Applied Mathematics. 
This department might be assigned to the Sedieian Profes- 
sorship of Natural Philosophy, which is also very insuffici- 
ently endowed. 

** (2.) For the School of Physica! Science there are already 
a large number of Professors; but almost all of them are 
aeons ge endowed, considering the work which will be 
required of them, if these Studies are (as we expect they 

il be) extensively pursued. The present Professors are : 
the Regius Professor of Medicine, who, by the will of the 
Founders, also holds the two Lectureships of Anatomy ; two 
other Professors of Medicine, the Professors of Experimen- 
tal Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and Mineralogy. 
For these Chairs we beg to suggest the following arrange- 
ment, which is borrowed, with some modification, from the 
Evidence of Dr. Acland :— 

** The Regius Professor of Medicine, with its associated 
Chairs of Anatomy, should receive the title of Regius Pro- 


Professor of Civil Law and the Vinerian | 


the | 





fessor of Medicine and Anatomy, and should devote himself | 


wholly to the study and teaching of Physiology and Compa- 


mental Sciences which Medical Students could be taught at 
Oxford. ‘ This Professor (says Dr. Acland) should teach 
Human Physiology at one period of the year, and Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy at another. 
nm responsible for the Anatomical Museum, and should 

ave power to appoint a Lecturer in Anatomy, if he should 


desire to be relieved of the duty of lecturing on Descriptive | 


Human Anatomy. The Lecturer might be a resident Phy- 


sician or Surgeon in practice in the city, who would, in his 


younger days, gladly undertake this office for a very mode- 
rate salary.” 

** The two minor Professorships of Medicine (Clinical and 
Aldrichian) should be combined into one Professorship of 
Medicine and Pathology, and bestowed on a Physician, who 
should ‘teach those parts of General Pathology which would 
prepare the Student for pursuing his clinical studies in the 
metropolis or other great cities.” He ‘ should be at liberty 
to follow the practice of his profession, or be one who had 
extensively engaged in it, without which he would hardly 
command the confidence of his colleagues or of his pupils, or 


possess the practical knowledge which alone can teach him | 


the real wants of the Students. 

“*The Professor of Physiology should be 
confine himself to the duties of his Chair and of his Museum, 
in order that he might keep pace with the progress of his 
science. 

** The departments of the other Professors in the Natural 
Sciences are sufficiently indicated by their titles, and call 
for no remark. Mr. Strickland proposes the creation of a 
separate Chair of 
obviated if Dr. Acland’s suggestion were adopted, and espe- 
cially if the present Lee's Readership in Anatomy could be 
made available for University purposes.” ‘ 


THE LIBRARIES. 

The University is rich in Libraries, but they are 
falling much into disuse for want of the new pub- 
lications. In March, 1845, a strong official appeal, 
signed by the Vice-Chancellor, Professors, and 
Heads of Colleges, was made to the Trustees of the 
Radcliffe Library for the addition of some much- 
needed works on Medicine, Zoology, and Botany. 
The Trustees briefly answered that they could 


not vas with the request contained in the 
Memorial. 


“ Amongst the incentives and means of Study at Oxford 
must be mentioned the Libraries and Museums connected 
with the University. We will first consider the Linzazres 

1. The most im t Library in Oxford is that founded 


ry Ste, Shomes wwe hl 1600. The Ms eg we regu- 
‘ a m are print at len in the 
Appendix to the Statutes of the University : Molt anlatence 


is given in the Oxford Calendar. It is therefore sufficient 
here to observe, that the Library is eatirely under the 





| access to the Libraries, but to take the books out. 
rative Anatomy, as being the most important of the Funda- | 


control of the University, which can, by an express pro- 
vision of the Statutes, alter the original regulations to any 


extent. j 

“2. The Radcliffe Library was founded by Dr. Radcliffe 
in 1718, and opened a in 1749. It does not, strictly 
ing, belong to the University, as it is under the con- 
trol of the Trustees of Dr. Radcliffe’s estate. But if we are 
to judge from his other acts of munificence to the Univer- 
sity, and from the site which Dr. Radcliffe selected in the 
midst of University buildings, there can be little doubt that 
he contemplated his Library as a bequest to the University 
of Oxford. This was the view taken by his Trustees on 
the completion of the Library, on which occasion ‘ the 
Duke of Beaufort, on behalf of himself and the other 
Trustees, formally delivered the key to the Vice-Chancellor 
for the use of the University;’ and in this light it has 
virtually been considered ever since. It has been appro- 

riated to the reception of books on Medicine and Natural 
Tistory. 

‘The remaining public Libraries in Oxford are of less 
importance, and of some even the existence is not generally 
known. They are :— 

“1, The Ashmolean Library, including the collections of 
Ashmole, Wood, and Lister. Of this collection an excellent 
catalogue, prepared by Mr. Kirtland, has laid in manu- 
script for some years. ; 

*«©2. A small collection of books on Natural ‘History, 
presented by Mr. P. B, Duncan and others to the Ash- 
molean Museum. ‘ 

‘3. The Library of the Taylor Institution, for Foreign 
Literature. 

‘4, The Library of Natural History, recently presented 
by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 

“«5. A small collection of books, chiefly presented by the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare, attached to the Geological Museum. 

“6. The Sibthorpian Library, attached to the Botanic 
Garden. 

“7. The Savilian Library, which chiefly consists of 
books left by Sir Henry Savile, Dr. Wallis, and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

** To these may be added (though properly speaking they 
are Private Libraries) :— 

“8. The Library attached to the Anatomy School at 
Christchurch. 

“9. The Library of the Radcliffe Observatory. 

** Mention must also be made of the Libraries attached 
to each College. These Libraries vary exceedingly in 
value. Some are of great extent. Amongst the most im- 
portant may be named those of Christchurch, Queen’s, All 
Souls, and Exeter. They are usually confined to Members 
of the College to which they belong. But, in some 
instances, the Fellows of the College, with great liberality, 
allow the Members of other Colleges not only 3 29 

uch is 


the case, especially with Exeter College. There are also 


_ two Libraries which, though not strictly belonging to the 


| University, belong to Societies connected with it. 
y | are the Library of the Union Debating Society, which is in 
He should he the | 


These 


extensive use amongst the senior as well as the junior 


| members of the University, and a small scientific Library 


of reference attached to the Ashmolean Society.” 
The Bodleian Library, like the University typi- 
cally, is strikingly deficient in works on natural 


| and physical science. Out of 2419 zoological publi- 
_ cations enumerated in Mr. Strickland’s own private 


| cliffe. 


nired to 


Zoology. The necessity of this would be | 


_ of reference for these studies. This being effected, 


manuscript list, the Radcliffe Library possesses 
954, the Bodleian possesses only 478, and yet there 
are 202 of those in the Bodleian not in the Rad- 
The Commissioners recommend that these 
202 should be transferred from the Bodleian to the 
Radcliffe ; that the same principle should be car- 
ried out with reference to other departments of 
natural and physical science, and that some pains 
should be taken towards making it a perfect source 


it is recommended to place the Radcliffe Library 
under the supervision of the Professors of Physical 
Science. It is also recommended that a special 
Library of Archwology and Art be formed in the 
University Gallery. 
MUSEUMS. 

The restriction existing in the election of a 
curator to the Ashmolean Museum, already quoted 
as a curious instance of the tenacity with which 


| time-honoured laws and statutes are adhered to, 
| will of itself account in great measure for the in- 
| efficiency of the University Museum. 


* The Museums of Oxford are far inferior to its Libraries. 
They are :-— 


1. The Ashmolean Museum. 





| In the words of a prospectus, issu 


“ The Ashmolean Museum, built by the University, in | 


1679-833. 


‘ It is,’ says Mr. Maskelyne, ‘ rendered classical | 


by the circumstance that it is a standing monument of the | 


vigour of the Students of natural knowledge, who then held 
their meetings in Oxford, under the name of the Philoso- 
phical Society, the embryo of the Royal Society.’ It con- 
sists of a laboratory, of apartments for the Keeper, now 
occupied by the Deputy- eader in Mineralogy, and of a 
small Museum ‘of natural and artificial Curiosities,’ be- 
queathed by Ashmole. 


** 2. Geological and Mineralozical Collections. 


* The Geological and Mineralogical Collections begun by | 


| Dr, Lloyd, from 1600 to 1709, and increased in later years 





i 
} 


| 


| [May 99 
: — 
land Simons, Dr. Conybeare, but, above all, Dr. Buck. 

** «Two rooms in the Clarendon build; 
above, are assigned for the Genlogieel ea Roy 
wholly inadequate to do justice to the s lendid ot 
amassed by the zeal and liberality of Dr Bu ne 
large portion of this collection has consequently a 4 
been unpacked, and the 00rtion exposed to view em ye 
into the smallest possible space. This space # crowded 
diminished by one of the rooms being also used as a ipa 
room.’ = : . cure. 

= 3. Botanie Garden, 

** The Botanic Garden, established by t : 
in 1632. The endowment for keeping up theif Dale 
conservatories, owing principally to the neglected an 
which the garden was when it came into the hands of the 
present liberal Professor (Dr. Daubeny) has never + 
proved adequate to meet the expenses. ~ = 


** 4, Anatomical School. 
‘¢ The Anatomical School attached to Dr. Lee’s Reader. 


ship in Christchurch. It is therefore more a Collegiate the: 
a University collection. ss 


** 5, Radcliffe Observatory. 


“The Radcliffe Observatory. This is entirely under the 
control of the Radcliffe Trustees, and therefore not 
University institution. The Radcliffe Observer has, on 
these grounds, declined to give us information. We, there. 
fore, merely mention it in this place as being the only 
Public Observatory in Oxford. 

*° 6, Savilian Observatory. 

*¢ A small Observatory, for the purposes of instruction, 
has, at the request of the present Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, been fitted up at the expense of the University 
in a small room erected on the roof of his house. ‘In the 

resent state of Mathematical Studies in Oxford,’ ssrs 

rofessor Donkin, ‘ the inadequacy of this room is of litte 
consequence. But inthe event of any considerable increase 
of Mathematical Students, it is very desirable that a more 
suitable locality should be provided.’ 


67, Laboratory. 


«The small Laboratory fitted up in a part of the Ash 
molean Museum. Both the Professor of Botany and the 
Deputy-Reader in’ Mineralogy speak strongly of the incos- 
venience resulting from the absence of apparatus and other 
conveniences for courses of Chemistry. 

“8, The University Galleries. 

‘The ¢ University Galleries,’ for works of Art, built 
lately at the expense of the University, with the aid of s 
poner | bequest from Dr. Randolph. The Lecturer on 4r, 
if one should be appointed, would naturally be added ue 
body of Curators. The University has received co 
rable gifts and — since the erection of the building 
It would be desirable to procure a series of Casts, to wus 
trate the progress of Greek Art from the earliest periods. 


** Lecture Room. 


“Tt may here he added that the Lecture-rooms oop 
ing to the University are few in number, that they are net 
provided with desks and other requisites for Stu = A 
that only two are capable of holding more t on 
hundred persons. When the audiences are larger = 
these rooms can accommodate, the Lectures are ie 
either in the Theatre, or the Hall of the College to whics 
the Professor happens to belong. 

** Proposed Museum. . 

“In consequence of the confessed deficiency chee a 
respects the governing body of the Ll pag! nee 
some time past meditated the building of @ 4 —_ on 
large scale for the increased accomm ee ee Phesica 
mens and other objects of interest connected W1 oe 
Science, which the University at present posnenee his a 
hereafter possess, as well as for Lecture-Fooms OO 0 wa 
other departments of knowledge. A grant edt 
proposed for this purpose in 1851 from t Be. 

Tniversity Press, but it did not pass Convocation. 

“We subjoin Dr. Acland’s account of this P 

“With a view to the efficions porting bake 
Professorships, it is highly desirable ; 
Museum paekd be erected. The several a od 
trative of the various physical sciences sho ing T00m, 
under one roof, with a proper library, the Usiver- 
work-rooms, &c. They are now scattered te of room: 3 
sity, and, without exception, contnes for wan 
put one there is a resident servant. -aserested 
“i ‘Many Members of the University have = us 
themselves much in forwarding this nchemthe Ue versit? 
Museum Committee’ to every Member of Conroerensaall 

“<‘There is reason to expect that it f 
include adequate room for the reception, ‘ 
Geological, Mineralogical, Anatomical, an¢ 
lections, for a series of apparatus of OM fe 
sophy, together with lecture-rooms, sever 
the use of the Professors and Students, Fatoaohp 
departments of Science ; for the vale ; aes 
collection and library lately resented > 3 collection 
general scientific library, and, possibly, 7 

tiquities.’ epditare ¢ 
we? However much I may regret a & convinces ee 
large sum of money in building, yet to endeavour te 
it would be a greater waste of means °° the col é 
srove the several buildings in which bm nd Anstos 
Bosley, Mineralogy, Geology, Chemustt?, — “4 
now exist. Besides, in truth, there i ee quite cee 
rooms or laboratories for Students ; 88° — 


- hich Student > 
that, until provisions are made by set po reel Pas 
practically themselves without income uid tend BO 
gtess will be made by them, 50 


thing We 
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effectual ew school of Natural Science than me 


‘er the n ane " it 
y ; resources of the University, and the 
cog sob wef that natural connexion with each 
placing them oss important for the Philosophical Student 
her, whic et t of his career.’ 

ome -ehend from the outse 3 

wo appr , 
. er from Professor Liebig has been 


“The following Lett ill show the opinion of that 
agt into our ong eed which we have discussed in 


tain of the 
s, namely, on the use of cer f 
the former POES branches of Elementary Education, 
Physic necessity of good Examinations for giving effect 
sad on ceadines 


: seq] instruction :— - 
to scademical i « ¢ Giessen, 2nd December, 1851. 
«Tt is not pos 


sible for me at this moment to 7 you 
= e question you propose, and to give 
an explicit ao ahah who That it is a requirement of 
oa ee incorporate the Natural Sciences, as means of 
Sa into the University Course, is not, perhaps, 
qcece™ where except in England; but there is only 
doubted re romote the effectual study of the Natural 
on nh that is to introduce them as eo of 
mace A Examination. Without Examination, all efforts 
pepe mf and no scheme of instruction has any percepti- 
me ral supported in my assertion by an experience of 
twenty-seven years, and I can assure you that, even among 
sar Medical Students, the study of Natural Philosophy, 
‘Chemistry, of Zoology, was utterly neglected, until we 
determined to divide the Examination of these Students 
nto two, namely, a previous Examination in the Natural 
sciences, and a second Examination in them, proper to the 
Medical department. When I assure you that for twenty 
vears no Medical Student at Giessen visited the Laboratory, 
this is a fall and sufficient proof of what Isay. But imme- 
distely after the Examination was introduced .... the 
Students pursued their studies with zeal and ardour. I[ 
repeat it—if no Examination Is introduced, the best 
echemes will fail, and will produce no effect ; introduce the 
Fyamination, and all the rest follows of itself.’ ”’ 


The Commissioners recommend that a Great 
Museum should be built for all departments of 
Physical Science, with proper Lecture Rooms, 
Laboratories, and apparatus for Lectures, and that 
the Curators of the Museum should be Professors 
of Physical Science. 


eminent person on 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Txt French government, notwithstanding its 
manifold demerits, is rendering good service to 
English publishers by the strictly honest manner 
in which it is carrying out the treaty recently 
concluded with our government for the protection 
f literary property. The Minister of General 
Police has just issued a circular to the Prefects of 
‘epartments, in which he gives them full instruc- 
bons for executing the treaty, and offers explanation 
0 the points which seemed to call for it. He 
‘pecially observes that existing piracies of English 


works may not only be sold, but be indefinitely | 


Edwin Landseer’s Random Shot, and Ward’s picture 
of James II. Reading the Despatch, both from the 
collection of Mr, Jacob Bell; Turner’s Blue Lights, 
with an extraordinary fac-simile in coloured litho- 
graphy. Around these were placed pictures by 
Stanfield, Haghe, Egg, Herring, Ansdell, Phillip, 
Wehnert, Lance, Wood, Crowley, Rothwell, 
Niemann, Kennedy, Winterhalter, Wilson, and 
Carmichael. Sir Emerson Tennent had contributed 
some beautiful specimens of Ceylonese and Chinese 
carvings; Mr. Montague a remarkable silver plateau 
of Maltese filagree work ; Mr. Hancock a rich silver 
vase, made for Lord Ward; Messrs. Elkington a 
large assortment of beautiful pieces of gold and 
silver plate, vases, &c.; Messrs. Copeland and 
Messrs. Alcock fine collections of Parian figures 
and groups, china, &c., several of them designed 
by Alfred Crowquill, who exhibited a new statuette 
of The Iron Duke from life. Mr. Bailey sent a 
remarkable life-like bust of Robert Stephenson, 
M.P., and the modelled design for the statue of the 
late George Stephenson; and specimens of sculp- 
ture by Lough, Thomas, Loft, and others, with 
bronze by Collus and F. Bramah, were also grouped 
around. Mr. Apsley Pellat sent a large collection 
of glass, and amidst it was placed a beautiful basket 
of flowers and insects electrotyped in gold and 
silver by Captain Ibbetson. Mr. Gould contributed 
some brilliant specimens of humming birds, which 
contrasted well with three scenes of Falconry by 
Mr. Hancock, of Newcastle. The principal room 
contained a numerous collection of models, many 
of which were shown at work. Mr. S. Highley’s 
Achromatic Gas Microscope Lamp, a contrivance 
for combining, or rather modifying, the glaring 
light common to ordinary gas microscopic burners 
when making researches, was an object of interest. 
The centre table was devoted to an assortment of 
every description of fire-arms, from the old Indian 
and Chinese matchlocks, some of which even were 
revolvers, down to the Minie rifle, the Colt re- 
volver, and the Lancaster smooth-bored rifle. 
There were also numerous applications of Mr, 
Hodges’ cumulators, a new mechanical power ob- 
tained by the accumulation of elastic force ; as well 
as Mr. Appold’s arrangement for showing water 
below 20 degrees without freezing. In the ante- 
room, Mr. Goddard (of Ipswich) explained a gas 
cooking-stove, and an asbestos fire, in lieu of that 
formerly produced by platinum, and there was also 
a combined gas stove, by Mr. N. Defries. On the 











reprinted ; but that piracies of any English work | 


published after the treaty must be seized and | 
ship of the ‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,’ a work 


| held in the highest esteem in the Roman Catholic 
| church, and which has been translated into almost 


‘estroyed, whether the piracy took place in France 
4 in any foreign country. He states, however, 
a m order to enjoy the protection of the French 
“88, It is necessary for English authors or pub- 
Sea to = their works to be registered at the 
rs oe Ae Librairie, and he announces that 
eet | m paid for the registration is to be 
Olt, 950. <c., and for the certificate thereof 
pete oe ng: between 6s. and 7s. The pro- 
Fo ari to books is, he says, extended to 
; abptare : compositions, drawings, paintings, 
wodats > crt, lithography, ‘‘and any other 
The ror eateenett ad of literature and fine arts.” 
Silsiden —— by which English books and 
Vinister ieekin” ” imported into France are, the 
Hawes, Mareniiies” gail, Lille, Valenciennes, 
les Rounses Basti: lth Pont de Beauvoisin, 
irenville Die ok rdeaux, Nantes, Saint Malo, 
The Beasion ot the Tate sie aenand Dunkirk. 
Was tereslanted ¢ Institution of Civil Engineers 
oe tone, Sitch wer pn yo By lon 
mined bo tn assemblage of visitors, who were 
vy ot J. M. Rendel, the President, 
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ttended by the members | 


lved the duty of collecting and | publ J 
| pleted an important contribution to ancient geo- | 


| graphy—namely, an Atlas of Maps of An 








mantel-piece was one of Mr. Bain’s electric clocks, 
with the most recent modifications, all the power 


being contained in vases. 
The question whether the honour of the author- 


every living language, belongs to John Gersen or 
Gessen, supposed to have been an abbot of the 
order of Saint Benedict, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, or to Thomas a Kempis, monk 
of the order of Regular Canons of the monastery 
of Mount Saint Agnes, has given rise to an 
immense deal of controversy amongst Catholic 
ecclesiastical writers, and has set the two venerable 
orders of Benedictines and Regular Canons terribly 
by the ears. It has just, however, been set at rest, 
by the discovery of manuscripts by the Bishop of 
Bruges, in the Library at Brussels, proving beyond | 
all doubt, to his mind, that Thomas 4 Kempis | 
really was the author, and not, as the partisans of 
Gersen assert, merely the copyist. The Bishop of 
Munster has also, singular to relate, recently dis- 
covered old manuscripts which lead him to the 
same conclusion. The manuscript of Gersen, on 
which his advocates principally relied to prove 





not only a scientific but also an artistic merit. 
The reputation of their authors is a guarantee for 
their correctness, But we have never before, in 
works of a similar kind, been delighted with the 
exquisite neatness and cleanliness of the drawings, 
and the tasteful blending of the various colours. 
The getting-up of these works is the highest com- 
pliment to the dignity of science. 

A meeting was held at Lansdowne House last 
Saturday for the purpose of raising a fund for 
erecting & monument to the late Sir James 
Mackintosh. The proposal for a monument was 
moved by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, seconded by Lord 
Mahon. Mr. Hallam moved the appointment of a 
Committee, which was seconded by Lord Broughton, 
Lord Lansdowne agreeing to act as Chairman, and 
Sir R. H. Inglis as Secretary. We are glad to see 
literary men of all political parties uniting in this 
tribute of honour to one of the greatest and best 
men of whom the country could boast. 

The Irish National Exhibition of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Materials, is to be opened in Cork on 
Thursday, June 10, by the Lord-Lieutenant, the 
Earl of Eglinton. The Lord Mayor of Dublin and 
the mayors of all the corporate towns in Ireland 
have been invited to attend the ceremonial. On 
another subject bearing on the welfare of Ireland, 
a movement is taking place. <A large and influ- 
ential meeting was held lately in London, Viscount 
Mandeville in the chair, to take steps for increasing 
the facilities of communication between the two 
countries. It was resolved to endeavour to get a 
vessel capable of making the passage between 
Kingston and Holyhead in two hours and a-half, 
instead of four and a-half as at present. Arrange 
ments are also proceeding for the Trish submarine 
telegraph. The draft charter of incorporation of 
the company has received Her Majesty's order of 
approval, and has now only to pass the Privy 
Seal. 

The last two numbers of the ‘ Leipzig Grenz- 
boten' contain, among some half-dozen articles of 
special German interest, papers on Girgey's Vin- 
dication, on Longfellow, and Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli, and on the department of northern antiqui- 
ties in the new museum at Berlin. The German 
critic considers Professor Longfellow’s poetry as a 
cross between the ‘ Lakers’ and Shelley. Long- 





























that he was the author, must therefore henceforth 
be considered only as a copy; it is in the public 


library at Valenciennes. : ; 
Herr Nicolai, the Berlin publisher, has just com- | 


{ 


cient | 
Greece and the Hellenic Colonies. It consists of 


twenty-four sheets designed by Professors Ritter | 
and Kippert. The same firm publishes an Atlas | 


of Ancient Italy by Kutscheit, These works have an 


fellow’s novels remind him of Goethe and Jean Paul 
Richter, and in some instances of Hoffmann. The 
‘Golden Legend’ is of course a frantic imitation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ Margaret Fuller, too, is * 
sented as an emanation from the German mind. 

We learn from the ‘ Vienna Gazette’ that Dr. 
Moritz Wagner, the renowned naturalist and mem- 
ber of the Vienna Academy of Sciences, has set out 
on a journey across the continent of America to 
New Orleans, Panama, Columbia, and Peru. Dr. 
Wagner, accompanied by Dr. Charles Scherzer, 
who has undertaken to edit the literary portion of 
the description of his travels, is expected to devote 
the next three years to this expedition, and great 
are the hopes of the Vienna papers as to its results. 

The site for the new National Gallery is again 
under discussion in the public eee: and 
various localities are suggested. The Knightsbridge 
barrack site seems to be now in disfavour, and the 
strongest claims are made for a piece of ground 
north of Kensington Palace, facing the Uxbridge 
Road. This ground has the advantage of being 
under the control of the Woods and Forests, and the 
gallery cannot be surrounded by other buildings at 
any hurtful distance, as might be the case in other 
sites which have been recommended, 

The Crystal Palace Company has so far been 
received with public favour that applications have 
been made for 50,000 shares above the number of 
100,000 projected, and very sanguine anticipations 
are held as to the success of the undertaking in the 
hands of a private association, The Government, 
it is said, have expressed their willingness to pro- 
cure for the company a charter of incorporation. — 

Among the English works recently reprinted in 
he United States are Sir John Richardson's ‘ Arctic 
Searching Expedition,’ Sir James Stephen's ‘ Lec- 
tures on Wrench History,’ Isaac Taylor's ‘ Wesley 
d Methodism,’ ‘ Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ Miss Mit- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 














ford’s ‘ Recollections,’ Madame Pfeiffer’s ‘ Voyage 
Round the World,’ Eliot Warburton's ‘ Darien,’ 
Layard’s ‘ Popular Account of Nineveh.’ 

e works of Daniel Webster, the American 
statesman, are published at Boston, in a collected 
edition of six volumes. The collection consists of 
Mr. Webster's orations, speeches, arguments, and 
state papers, and will prove an enduring monument 
of his distinction as a lawyer, a politician, and an 
orator. 


The launch of the Agamemnon screw-steamer, of | 


90 guns and 600-horse power on last Saturday, at 
Woolwich, deserves record as an event in the 
annals of naval architecture. 
thousand persons on board the ship when launched, 


and the spectators could not have been far short of | 
The engines are from the factory of | 
The extreme length of the | 


100,000. 
John Penn and Son. 
ship is 266 feet from figure head to taffrail, 230 
between the perpendiculars; breadth 53 feet. The 
burthen is above 3000 tons, and the crew will 
muster about 850 men. The vessel was designed 
at the office of Sir Baldwin Walker, Surveyor of 
the Navy. 

By a royal decree, dated Turin, 7th inst., the 
Italian is declared to be the official language of all 
the universities in the kingdom of Sardinia. 
but the professors of theology and Roman eloquence 
are henceforth to deliver their lectures in Latin. 

Arrangements have been made for laying down 
a submarine telegraph from Harwich to the Hague, 
thence to be continued to North-Eastern Europe. 
The Dutch government has sanctioned the proposal. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Asiatic,—May 15th.—The twenty-ninth anniver- 
sary meeting of the Society took place this day, 
the Earl of Ellesmere in the chair. The proceed- 
ings began by reading the Report of the Council 
on the transactions of the past year, in which the 
improved financial prospects of the Society formed 
the opening subject, as exemplified in the accession 
of thirty-three new resident members, the conse- 


quence of recent alterations in the terms of admis- | 


sion. This number, together with that of nine 
non-resident members, formed the largest addition 


that had taken place in any year since the com- | 


mencement of the Society in 1823-4. The losses 


which the Society had sustained by death were | 


then stated ; and more especial notice was directed 
to the names of the Earl of Clare, of Henry St. 
George Tucker, Esq., of Dr. C. Gutzlaff, and of 
Dr. Freehn ; and some account given of the labours 
and publications of the two last-named gentlemen. 

The Report then proceeded to give a sketch of 
the continued progress of cuneiform investigation 
during the past year, especially noticing on the 


Continent the memoir published by Oppert in the | 
‘Journal Asiatique ; and, at home, the Commen- | 


tary on the Assyrian and Babylonian Inscriptions by 


Col. Rawlinson, published in the Journal of the | 


Society. Mention was also made of the valuable 
additions which were due to the labours of our 
learned countryman, the Rev. Dr. Hincks. It was 
also stated that the so-called Median inscription of 
Behistun was in the hands of the lithographer ; and 
that a memoir on the language and character of 
that inscription, by Mr. Norris, was in the course 
of preparation, and would appear, together with 
the inscription itself, in an early number. The 
Report then went on to notice the experimental 
introduction of evening lectures during the past 
season, as a means of communicating the informa- 


tion possessed by the Society to a larger range of 


auditors than those who were generally able to | 


attend the morning meetings of the Society, and 
observed that the experiment had been completely 
successful. The opening lecture was delivered by 
Professor Wilson, the director of the Society, on 
the present state of the cultivation of Oriental 
literature. He was followed by Dr. Royle, who 
gave a lucid account of such of the raw products of 
India as had attracted most attention at the Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Dr. Bird, in a lecture on the best 
method of studying ethnology, gave an interesting 
review of the various divisions of mankind in 








There were about a | 


None | 


Europe and Asia; and showed that language, 
palzography, and architecture, were better tests of 
the affinity of races than the physiological cha- 
racter. Mr. Fergusson, in adissertation on Buddb- 
ist architecture, after a sketch of the rise and 
progress of the Buddhist religion in India, from the 
sixth century B.C., to its expulsion fifteen centuries 
afterwards, pointed out the various changes which 
dagopas, topes, chetyas, and viharas had under- 
gone during that time ; showed how they had been 
modified in those countries of the East which still 
| follow the Buddhist faith, and briefly hinted at 
| some of their similarities to the so-called Druid- 
ical remains of Britain, particularly Stonehenge. 
| General Briggs commenced a lecture on the abori- 
ginal race of India, which, being upon a subject too 
extensive to be exhausted in one evening, will be 
resumed at the next meeting of the Society. 

The financial branch of the Society's proceedings 





tion adverted to in terms of satisfaction. Under 


liberal grant of 10007. voted by Parliament last 


Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 


Translation Fund was then read, by which it ap- 
peared that the resources of the Fund during the 





pletion of the great Bibliographical Dictionary of 
| Haji Khalfa, edited and translated by Professor 
| Fligel. The printing of the sixth volume is nearly 


lished, it is hoped, before the close of 1853. 


past year had been principally devoted to the com- | 


completed, and the seventh and last will be pub- | 
The | 





next came under review, and its promising condi- | 


this head a grateful mention was made of the | 


year for the purpose of printing the memoirs of | 
Col. Rawlinson on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of | 


[May 99 
——* “* 
The second read. 
he statutes closed 


to the latest period of paganism. 
ing of the proposed alteration of ¢ 
the evening. 
et 

KILKENNY ARCH £0LOGICAL.— May lat 
M‘Donald in the chair. The meeting » 
dered attractive by the exhibition of 
of ancient ecclesiastical and other 
by T. L. Cooke, Esq., Parsonstown, from } 
widely-famed museum of Irish antiquities 7 
well as the exposition of a further siden 2 “ 
ancient tapestry from Kilkenny Castle, being thre. 
pieces, two illustrating the ‘Iliad,’ and the thir 
the destruction of the Philistines’ temple by Sam. 
son. These curiosities attracted a number of ladie 
and gentlemen to the assembly-rooms durin the 
day. Several new members having been admitted 
a large number of interesting donations to ty 
museum and library were presented, Arones 
the former was a curiously ornamented and inlaw 
ancient pistol, presented by the Dowager Mar. 
chioness of Ormonde, and one of those very curioys 
porcelain seals, consisting of a perfect cube, sur. 
mounted by a rudely-shaped monkey, serving as q 
handle, and inscribed with Chinese characters op 


»— Ger 

aS rep 
ba 

OUEeCtion 


bells. Leone 


| the under surface, which just now excite so much 


The Report of the Committee of the Oriental | 


| 


| Earl of Ellesmere had been elected chairman of the | 


committee, in the place of the late Earl of Clare. 
The operations of the committee for the publication 
| of Oriental texts had, like those of the Translation 
Committee, been much restricted from want of 
pecuniary means. The Texts’ Committee had, 


however, proposed to print the Mantic ut Tair, of | 
which an edition had been prepared for the press | 


| by M. Garcia de Tassy. Considerable progress had 
been made by Mr. Morley in preparing an edition 
of Baiheki’s History from a collation of several 


rare MSS. of the work. 





V.-P., in the chair. 
| mitted, and Mr. Faulkner of Birkenhead was elected 
| a Fellow of the Society. The resident secretary ex- 

hibited a rubbing from a brass of Sir John Hampden 
| (ob. 1553), in the chancel of the church of Great 
| Hampden, in Buckinghamshire. The figure is 
clothed in the armour of the time, and is remark- 

able only for the very artist-like manner in which 
| the feet are foreshortened. Mr. Roach Smith, in a 
letter to the secretary, announced the fact of the 
purchase of the site of old Verulam by a building 
_ company, who were now obliterating every trace of 
the ancient foundations, such is the indifference of 
our government to the ancient remains which time 
has spared in thisisland. Mr. Wright exhibited 
an ancient sword-blade, a spear-head of unusual 
shape and length, and a portion of what he sup- 
posed was an arrow-head, from a Saxon burial-place 
in Leicestershire. Dr. Mantell exhibited a glass 
armlet, dug up some years since on Malling Hill, 
Sussex. Dr. M. also communicated the result of 
an analysis which he had obtained of some frag- 
ments of a glass cinerary urn procured at Puteoli. 
Mr. Palmer exhibited a penny of Edward I., with 
| the name of Robert de Hadleigh, the last monever 

whose name appears on our English coins. Mr. 
Akerman exhibited a remarkably fine specimen of 
a secretum or seal of William de Flamenville. in 
the time of King John. This individual had the 
Manor of Whitenham, in the Ward of Coquetdale, 
given to him by that monarch in the vear 1200. 
The seal bears an antique gem in the centre, the 
metal setting being silver. Mr. Thoms communi- 
cated some remarks by Professor Munch, of Chris- 
tiania, on the signification of the word fy ht, in our 
Saxon laws, which he showed to be a species of 
divination similar to that described by Tacitus in 
| his ‘Germania,’ and practised in Scandinavia down 


Mr. Edmund Waterton wasad- | 


interest amongst antiquaries, and are as great a 
puzzle to them as the round towers themselves, 
The specimen now presented to the museum by 
Mr. Graves was found near Thomastown many 
years ago, and is not enrolled in the list of Mr, 
Getty, of Belfast. Mr. A. W. Baker, jun., made 
several suggestions for extending the operations of 
the Society, which were referred to the Committee, 
to consider how far it might be possible to act upon 
them. Mr. Robertson exhibited some antiquities, 
including an interesting and important painting in 
water-colours of the ancient market-cross of Kil- 
kenny, and the High-street, from the Tholsel to 
the present Shambles, as seen by a person standing 
nearly opposite the former. The drawing was 
found amongst those prepared by the late Mr 
Robertson to illustrate his intended work on the 
history and antiquities of Kilkenny, but unforte 
nately he has left no record as to the whereabouts 
of the original from which he copied it. The 
following are the titles of the papers comms 


' . 
| | nicated to the meeting :—T. L. Cooke, Esq., ‘0 
| ANTIQUARIES.—May 20th.—Mr. Payne Collier, | 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Ancient Irish Bells,’ as mentioned above. Mr 
Walters exhibited the ‘ Liber Primus Kilkenmia, ot 


_ most ancient book of the proceedings of the Corpora 


tion of Kilkenny now extant. It was a small quarte 
book of vellum, bound in oak boards, and the proces 
ings commenced in the year 1230, and went down te 
the reign of Henry VIII., carrying on the minutes 
the Corporation during that long period. The book 
excited much interest amongst the members, being 
in a good state of preservation. Dr. James pre 
sented to the Society some records of the Corpor 
tion which had found their way into his possess? 
and which he trusted might prove useful and inte 
resting, though much more modern than the ‘ Laber 
Primus.’ Mr. H. O'Neill, artist, read a paper (illv 
trated with several beautiful sketches) on those PP 
meval remains commonly termed cromleacs ve 
Druid’s altars, but to which he gives the appropna® 
title of ‘the Rock Monuments of the county Du 
James F. Ferguson, Esq., pre sented, throug? i 
Rev. James Graves, an extract, which —. 
itself a considerable volume, taken from one ©” 
valuable public records in his custody, the eee 
Tenurarum Lagenie,’ being the entire 
ferring to the county and city of Kilkenny. re 
Ferguson accompanied his donation by a paper”. 
; “1 O'Daly * 
‘tenures in capite.’ Messrs. John Pee 
O’Kearney, of Dublin, forwarded ary ewe ta 
‘on the derivation of the name of ed 
concerning the Round Tower and Ogh _ooe ” 
which a paper was read at the last meeti?e: 
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‘tution, 3 p.w.—(E. Lankester, M.D., 
Poesday —Royel Me hysiology of Plants.) 


i 8 p.m. 
sraduraday Royal Tistitation, 4p.m.—(J. Conolly, M.D., 


——— 


on Insanity.) hie 
zm aoe st p.m.—(1. Capt. Nelson, R.E., on 
Ps the Geology of the Bahamas, and on Coral- 
formations generally ; 2. Dr. G. Lloyd, on the 


Fossil Plants of the Trias.) , 
Thared itution, 3 p.m.—(R. Westmacott, 
7 ai a cn the History and Practice of 


Sculpture.) 
itution : 
Friday —Royel ash Ships and American 
Second Notice.) 


Rotanical, 8 p.m. 
-< aodienl Institute, 4 p.m. 


pF aad Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Faraday, 
ait Oy inte connecte with the Non-Metallic 


Elements.) 
— Asiatic, 2 p.m. 
— Royal Botanic, 4p.m. 
——S 
FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Weturn with pleasure to the landscapes of the 
Academy, which though not very eminent this 
vear for novelty or force, are yet sure, as a whole, 
to comprise more of the truth and simplicity of 
nature than those more aspiring passages, where 
haman action steps in, sometimes indeed to raise 
composition to its highest attainable point, but as 
often to mar it with a false, a doubtful, or a con- 
tradictory meaning. We speak here of the ma- 
jority of instances, excepting always the works of 
the accomplished masters of expression, the number 
of whom must be comparatively limited in every age. 

Not very imaginative or spiritual, but wonder- 
fully artistic, and invaluably true, Mr. Stanfield 
leads the way with The Port of La Rochelle (190). 
The little old town, once a flourishing city, num- 
tering its tens of thousands, reduced in old time 
by famine and war, and in modern days by the 
retiring course of population—the very type and 
watchword of loyalty and protestant faith, favoured 
by Francis I. and beloved by Henri Quatre, though 
now no longer a proud ‘city of the waters,’ yet 
boasts enough in its ancient round towers and 
double harbour to occupy the eye of the artist, 
assisted by a crowd of boats and vessels, a fresh 
breeze in the sky, and a sea full of life and action, 
We do not remember, even in the works of Stan- 
field, ever to have seen wave motion better deli- 
veated than in the front of this view, by means of 
the transparent water, the lift of the plank, and 
ride of the boat ; whilst the gale whistles through 
the clear sky with all the force of truth. In every 
portion is given an appropriate share of subject, 
al painted in the very highest style of the artist. 
‘Wana—The Gulf of Salerno (500), represents a 
oalee scene, with the distant air full of the mist 
of dexcending storm, yet transparent to its required 

vent. The effect also of a gleam of light over 


8: p.m.—(Mr. Scott Russell, 
Le Clippers. 
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‘“e promontory of Capri gives an unusual air of | 
The Bay of Baie (48) is | 


grandeur to the view. 
characteristic and successful of the three 


pictures, from the formal appearance of the pools of | 


oh front, and their banks rounded in masses 
a old landscapes of Claude and Poussin. 
aly ina portion 
rett, do we perceive the hand of Stanfield, in a 
aon tons bE curve of beach, where the spectator 
interest, re 8 id foot by foot, over a path full of 
we have heen lod” us of the long ascents by which 
the rocky 90 : under the artist’s guidance over 
be air of o ts and snow tracts of the Tyrolese. 
site ; ee a. from its classical associations, 
pointer vivid and objective style of the 
Mr. Cresw 
242), 
ae ww a 
dn; semen strongly the results of composi- 
keded with ¢ rly the large rock on the right, 
therefore rees, though regularly stratified, and 
i geologically 
nd shaped too much 
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The Sunset Hour (111) is the 
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hot been so successfully attained 








of shore in the middle, on the | 





: ick, in his Mountain Lake— Moonrise | 
8 prese . ° ‘ 
th Presented a majestic scene, which never- | 


assignable, seems designed | 


© year, though even here the difficult | 


as it has been carefully studied. The bank under 
the mill wants the softness of dim light, whilst it 
possesses the coldness of evening, yet the painting 
of the foliage, weeds, &c., is clear and beautiful. 
The Road to the Village (238) is a charming sunny 
English scene, treated with all the feeling of a true 
lover of nature. The shadows on the path, how- 
ever, appear to be too numerous for the trees that 
are supposed to cast them. 

Messrs. Cooper and Lee, in their joint produc- 
tion, Evening on the Meadows (80), can only be pro- 
nounced as usual, with a more marked determina- 
tion towards painting the cattle for their own 
sakes, after the style of Paul Potter—in itself, how- 
ever, no slight merit. Again, in their Mountain 
Scenery (302), Mr. Lee has altered his bright green 
foliage for the worse, and the unfortunate brown 
shed on the left must, we fear, be laid to his 
charge unfavourably. Fordwick, on the Stour (128), 
by Mr. Cooper alone, and A Grazier’s Place in the 
Marshes (343), by the same, excellent as they are 
in the forms of animals, manifest some difficulty in 
the disposition of heavy brown colour. Mr. Lee, 
we repeat, has been unfortunate in deserting the 
green valleys of the Teign and Dart, the rocks of 
Chudleigh, and the light foliage of the moist South, 
for less congenial scenes—Looking down Glenorchy 
is hard, barren, and out of harmony; the far-otf 
shadows on the hill alone are clear and good, the 
rest patchy and desolate, So of The Forest House, 
Glenorchy (490), which shows equally that a trans- 
planted taste does not thrive; and similar subjects 
(506 and 570). The Road across the Common 
(135), again is thin, large, and weak; the Arenwe 
at Althorpe (7) alone displaying, though imper- 
fectly, the peculiar skill of the artist. 

Mr. Witherington’s Cumberland Landscapes 
(199 and 331) belong to a school which finds little 
favour in these days, exhibiting neither the splen- 
dour and mysterious fulness of lake scenery, in the 
style of treatment which is now slowly on the 
wane, or the exact and powerful delineation which 
is usurping its place. 

A handsome group of forest trees, called The 
Woodland Mirror (22), somewhat formally yet 
very feelingly arranged, by Mr. Redgrave, attracts 
much admiration. The foliage full yet not too 


heavy, the shade fine and transparent, the distance | 
and the figures make this a complete and finished | 


gem. Love and Labour (263) sacrifices some 
beauty to quaintness of composition, The formal 
attitude of the reapers and the central group have 
an unmeaning strangeness, which 
some extent by the form of the hills and distance, 
which latter are, however, pleasingly painted. 

Of the two views of Venice, by Mr. Cooke, the 
distant scene (526) is in his usual manner; but in 
the middle distance shallow as to the water in 
front, but free from the baldness, hardness, and 
obtrusive severity of the Doge’s Palace (405). 

Mr. Linnell has displayed the full resources of 
his accomplished art in The Timber Waggon (456), 
though the subject be nothing new in composition 
or in treatment. The same loaded timber-carriage, 
the same group of trees and rich landscape to the 
right, and the same log of fallen wood artistically 
placed to receive distance in the off-scape, are 
features which, though familiar, are ever accept- 
able from their profuse and solid colour. The Sear 
Leaf (45) is less hackneyed, and proves what re- 
sources are open to a fair sense of the power of 
colour in a dark, grey, unpromising aspect of 
nature. Barley Harvest—Evening (400), again, in 
the Rembrandt-like trees and the tilted waggon, 
presents strikingly picturesque attitudes, but the 
red of the sky must be considered too violent for 
the ruinous dark of the contrasted clouds. 

Lake Leman, Switzerland (1111), by Mr.T. Danby, 


though it reminds us of his admirable Lake of | 
Thun, in this year’s British Institution, 1s tame in | 


comparison. Nor has Mr. Jutsum equalled the 


brilliant, though somewhat factitious, effect of his | 


Tay Bridge, in his Academy pictures ; the intro- 


duction of hot colour into a shady glen in (31), 
and the artificial style of Clovelly, North Devon (458), | 


being equally objectionable. _ 
As instances of a style originated, asserted, car- 





is shared to | 








ried out, and made popular and almost national 
by an individual, though it be not of the highest 
order, the painting of Mr. Harding deserves a full 
acknowledgment. We know of no better repre- 
sentation of The Crystal Palace than the drawing 
(555), rendered picturesque by the flashing lights 
on the windows, the tender and sweet foliage of 
the surrounding trees, and the well-arranged groups 
of people. In The Falls of the Rhine, Schafthausen 
(115), the water is certainly a failure; but in other 
points—the arrangement of trees, the make-up, 
and the drawing, are of uniform excellence. The 
same fault occurs in The Jungfraw (1115); and 
in the Marseilles (1014) we have a serious charge 
to bring of wilful exaggeration, beyond all limits of 
pictorial licence, in that Turneresque pile of palaces, 
tier above tier, such as the business-like and 
somewhat dirty port of southern France never yet 
saw or will see. 

The Beech Trees and Fern (107) of Mr. Anthony 
are wonderful likenesses of what their names 
import; the difficulties of fern drawing were never 
mastered better, but the sombre blackness of the 
view is still oppressive, conveying a feeling which 
is either inexplicable or needlessly painful. 

In Cader Jdris (446) Mr. H. T. Boddington has 
presented a fine study of peculiar aerial effect, 
the appearance of a column of sunshine seen by 
the spectator, who is in shade, deserving much 
attention; (1017) is from his favourite Burnham 
Beeches; (1138), On the Thames, in the same cha- 
racter as of old. Mr. 8, Perey’s landseape displays 
the same features of accurate botanical portraiture 
as before, and the same may be said of A Calm 
Morning on the Thames (928), by A. W. Williams. 

Mr. Hering has sent a slight and pretty subject 
in Balbiano—Lago di Como (174); an equally 
pleasing and effective scene in A fternoon—Northern 
Italy (557), very full in detail, yet wanting strength 
in the middle part; and an English scene (375). 

Mr. J. Wilson, jun., in his Of the Coast of 
Holland (73), and Fishing Boats, Calais (1096), 
still perseveres in one class of subject, the treat- 
ment of which has become monotonous; and in 
which he has been so successful, as to justify a 
bolder flight in another direction, 

The Entrance to the Port of Savona (558), by Mr. 
F. Dillon, is gaily yet firmly painted, the result of 
much study, and very successfully arranged. 

Mr. Clint’s two paintings of Hastings (A475 and 
966), present not only his skill of treatment, but 
are also happily free from an excess of pink colour, 
which on former oceasions has detracted from his 
landscape. 





The sale of Marshal Soult’s picture gallery at 
Paris is concluded, and it has yielded 59,113/, In 
addition to the pictures mentioned in our last, the 
following were amongst the most notable sold,— 
Murillo’s Mater Dolorosa, 10,600 francs; Miracle of 
Saint Diego, 85,500 francs ; Flight into Egypt, 51,500 
francs ; Scene of the Plague, 20,000 francs ; Soul of 
Saint Peter Ascending to Heaven, 15,000 francs; 
Birth of the Virgin, 90,000 frances; Saint Antony 
of Padua, 10,200 frances; Repentance of Saint Peter, 
5500 franes ; Glorification of the Virgin, 5000 francs ; 
Zurbaran’s Saint Lawrence, 3000 francs; Angel 
Gabriel, 2555 francs; Funeral of a Bishop, 5000 
francs; and Saint Basil Dictating the Doctrine, 
12,000 francs. Morale’s Path of Sorrow, 24,000 
francs; Alonzo Cano’s Bishop Administering the 
Sacrament, 7000 francs, Saint Agnes, 4000 francs ; 
Saint John and Saint James, 4900 francs; Tenier’s 
Interior of a Tavern, 1210 francs; Ribera’s Holy 
Family, 9150 francs; and Delivery of Saint Peter, 
1500 francs; Herrar's Wedding of Cana, 2450 
francs; Las Roelas’ Virgin, 5800 francs; and 
Titian’s Render unto Casar, d&c., 62,000 francs. 
The last-mentioned was knocked down to Mr. 
Woodburn, for, it was understood, the English 
National Gallery,—the sum in English money is 
24801; the painting was executed by Titian in his 
old age. ; 

Another picture-sale has also excited consider- 
able interest in Paris—that of Count de Morny’s 
Flemish collection. The highest prices realized 


were 16,000 francs for an Evening, by Berghem ; 
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10,000 francs for a Lan , by Cuyp; 18,000 
franes for a Portrait ofan Old Woman, by Balthazar 
Denner; 18,000 francs for an Interior, by H : 
25,000 francs for a Lan , by Carl du Jardin; 
25,000 francs for an Interior, by Ostade; 22,500 
francs for Cows by the Side of a Fountain; and 
18,500 francs for a Marine Piece, by Vandervelde ; 
18,000 francs for the Interior of a Guardhouse, by 
Teniers ; 25,000 francs fora Hunting Party Repos- 
ing, " Watteau; 15,500 franes for The Passage 
Boat, by Wouvermans ; 8000 francs for a Portrait 
ofa Man, by Rembrandt ; 4000 francs for a Storm 
at Sea, by Ru ; and 5400 francs for Hercules 
and Om hale Rubens. 

Van Geele, a Belgian sculptor of some eminence, 
died recently in great poverty. He produced 
several works of merit, and amongst them statues 
of William the Taciturn, and Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, and a Shepherd pe playing ona Flute— 


the latter for the King of the Belgians. He was 
also the author of the famous Lion on the field of 
Waterloo. 














MUSIC. 


At the Rovar Irauian Opera La Juive has been 
repeated, and the Puritani reproduced. We see 
no reason, on a sécond hearing, to in any respect 
alter our opinion of M. Gueymard. We doubt his 
ever having any permanent hold on public favour. 
Nor will La Juive, in which he sings, be more success- 
ful. The revival of J Puritani was well timed, well 
attended, and cordially welcomed. It was marvel- 
lous to hear the exquisite melodies with which this 
opera abounds come gushing from the lips of Grisi, 
with a sweetness and freshness all but unimpaired 
by nearly, if not quite, twenty years of repetition, 
And Mario, too, seemed to find returning strength 
and power in music to which he alone can do justice 
even now. Grisi’s ‘Son vergin vezzosa’ threw the 
audience into perfect raptures, Ronconi, as one of 
the Puritan colonels, sang superbly; Marini, who 
sustained the part of the other, but indifferently. 
The exquisite quartette, ‘ A te o cara,’ was beauti- 
fully given. Mario's solo was perfect. A morning 
concert at this theatre on Monday presented nearly 
the whole vocal strength of the house. Mario sang 
‘Com’ é gentil’ with unapproachable elegance, and 
was tumultuously aaienl: as were Marini in ‘ Non 
pid andrai,’ Anna Zerr in a national melody, and 
Grisi and Ronconi in the duett from Don Pasquale. 

On Thursday Roasini’s Barbiere was produced 
with sparkling brilliancy. The Almavira and 
Figaro of Mario and Ronconi were perfect, and 
the music was beautifully intoned throughout. 
Castellan was charming in her opening scene, and 
ey throughout with nafveté and liveliness, 

ut her powers are not equal to the successful 
execution of Rode’s variations. The exquisite 
warbling of Sontag in these, unless we except 
Miss Louisa Pyne, distances all competitors. 

New singers are this season “ thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa.” A new prima donna, a Madame de 
la Grange, made her appearance at HER MaJesty’s 
THEATRE on Saturday night in Lucia, with that 
success which a ten years’ reputation would natu- 
rally lead both her and us to look for, Her voice 
is a full soprano, singularly clear and brilliant 
above, but declining in quality below, evincing 
some natural harshness and more wear. In person 
and demeanour she is ladylike and prepossessing ; 





as an actress, nothing remarkable. Her delivery 
is free and telling; in florid execution she treads | 
closely in the steps of Persiani. She was received 
throughout with enthusiastic applause. The con- 
tract scene was well sattainel 

famous ‘Sparzi di qualche pianto’ was a brilliant | 
triumph. Gardoni sang with a fervour and spirit 
rarely displayed by him ; ‘ Fra poco’ was exquisitely 
sung. Ferlotti scarcely maintained his ground in 
Barico, Two new danseuacs, a Donna Pepita Oliva, 
and a Mdlle. Forle, each made their 
same night. The former is a d 


ébutz the | 
ashing piquante 
full of fire and spirit; the latter ae 


ably light, grace and sylph-like. Both were | 


Friday Danicl, an oratorio, by George Lake, | 


by her, and the | 


was performed for the first time in Exerer Hatt. 
We are glad to welcome any well-studied attempts 
to revive the lustre of that faded national glory 
which shone in the days of Purcell, Handel, and 
Crotch. The heartfelt strains of the early stricken 
Mendelssohn have become familiar and endeared to 
every ear; and as a humble follower in the school 
of our German favourite, we would encourage Mr. 
Lake in an effort so successful as this oratorio of 
Daniel. The choruses—grand and effective—suf- 
fered somewhat from the want of precision; and 
had the orchestral accompaniments—full of flowing 
melody—been more subdued, we should have been 
enabled better to have appreciated the arias, which 
were given with much feeling by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Miss Messent, and Mr. Philips. The aria, ‘ Lord 
how are they increased that trouble me,’ in which 
a chorus of Persians is introduced, mocking the 
captive Jew as he prays, was deservedly encored, 
the effect being admirable. A quartette is intro- 
duced in the style of the Angel’s trio in Elijah, 
‘The Lord will not forsake them that put their 
trust in Him,’ a soft and melodious combination, 
though lacking the same simplicity of air. The 
oratorio was followed by a hymn by Mendelssohn, 
and a cantata by Weber. 

The third performance of the QUARTETTE Asso- 
CIATION attracted a numerous and fashionable 
audience yesterday at Willis’s Rooms. Onslow’s 
quintetto in A minor was charmingly executed by 
MM. Cooper, Sainton, Hill, Piatti, and Bottesini, 
Mr. Cooper leading with vigorous precision and 
exquisite refinement of tone. M., Liiders took the 
pianoforte part in a spirited trio of his own com- 
position ; and M, Bottesini played marvellously on 
the contrabasso a solo composed by him for the 
occasion. 

On Monday night the fifth of the Musicar 
AMATEUR CONCERTS was held at the Hanover-square 
Rooms, and was in every respect most creditable 
to the executants, A new overture, entitled ‘The 
Templar,’ by Mr. Henry Leslie, was admirably 
played by the amateur orchestra, and warmly ap- 
plauded, which it well deserved. It is most 
cleverly put together, evinces great depth of true 
musical feeling, and an acquaintance with orchestral 
effects, which augur for its young author, at no 
distant day, an honourable rank among our native 
composers. 

Mr. Allcroft gave his ANNUAL ConceRT MONSTRE 
at the Lyceum Theatre on Monday, when every 
kind of song, English, Italian, and German, were 
crowded, in reckless profusion, into a bill of fare of 
most unreasonable length, in which were arrayed 
the names of half the vocalists and instrumental 
soloists of the day, A wise regulation, prohibiting 
encores, was only once broken through, and that 
was in favour of a lovely serenade by Charles 
Desanges, which was sang most feelingly by Sims 
Reeves, and uproariously demanded a second time. 

Mr. Brintey Ricuarps’ Seconp Concert took 
tap at the Hanover-square Rooms on Saturday. 

1e selection was strictly ‘ classical’ as it is termed, 
Beethoven, Sebastian Bach, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
and Chopin, making up a severe but highly gratify- 
ing bill of fare. He was assisted by A. Billet, and 
also by Miss Dolby and Mr. Swift, the latter of 
whom was enco in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Garland.’ 
Mr. Richards himself played with consummate 
taste and purity of style. 





A grand mass by the Earl of Westmoreland was 
performed at Prague on Easter Sunday. Another 
missa solennis by the same eminent composer has 
been performed in St. Charles’ church at Vienna. 

_A grand musical festival of the harmonic socie- 
ties of Eastern and Western Prussia is to be cele. 
brated at Kiinigsberg in the month of August. 

The ‘Leipsic Musical Gazette’ states that Herr 
Spohr, obedient to the command of Her Majesty 


| and Prince Albert, has undertaken to re-write his 


Faustus, and convert it into a grand opera, which 
is to be brought out at Covent Garden. 

Herr Dingelstedt has resigned his post as director 
of the King of Bavaria's Theatre at Munich. His 
successors are two noblemen attached to the court 
—viz., Count Pocci and Baron Frays. 





An — 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE only dramatic novelty this week has been th. 
production of three French plays (new +, - 
English stage) at the Sr. James's Taare: ¢, 
the benefit of the lessee. In Yelva, ox POrpbeli. 
de Russie, Madame Rose Chéri assumes the pert 
a dumb girl, and has to represent in ard “yh 
action what she is unable to give utterance to in 
words. It isa slight affair. The second piece, L 
Piano de Berthe, is not more fortunate - but in th, 
third, Un Service a Blanchard, M. Numa extite 
roars of laughter in the character of a quaint im. 
perturbable husband, gradually moved, however 
to a fit of jealousy, through the complicated ing’ 
delities of his own and his friend’s wife, 

The members of the VAanprvGH Crvp gave » 
performance at the St. James’s theatre on Thursday 
evening in aid of the funds of the Farringdon Dis. 
pensary. Bulwer’s Money, and Mr. Planché’s two. 
act comedy, Not a Bad Judge, were the pieces, 
the acting of which, and the whole entertainmer: 
of the evening, was most creditable to the amateor 
performers. 

The principal dramatic feature in Paris during 
the past week has been the revival of Marivany’: 
Surprise de V Amour, in three acts, at the Théitr 
Frangais. It met with no great success, being 
found insipid, vapid, and pretentious. Marivaur, 
in fact, though still numbered amongst the glories 
of the French stage, seems to have had his day, 


called the Chasse au Lion, by MM. Nugeac and 
Vattier, has been brought out with some success 
as has also a proverbe entitled Le Bougevir, by M 
Coragueil, one of the editors of the ‘Charivar 
The latter is very smart ; but the main idea of it 
seems to have been taken from Alfred de Musset’s 
Chandelier. 

Victor Hugo is said to be writing a drama for 
Frederick Lemaitre; to be produced when thst 
actor commences his engagement at the Varietes. 

With reference to the invitation (mentionec 
in our last) sent by the King of Prussia to Rach: 
to go to Berlin, to play before the Czar and his 
other imperial and royal guests, It appears eo 
Rachel eagerly accepted the summons, but the: 
“the powers that be” refused to grant her leave 
of absence, so that she was obliged to decline it, 
Some persons attach political importance to th 
affair by representing it as a proof that the rels- 
tions between France and Russia and Austria 
not very friendly. It is to be observed that as : 
Théatre Francais is under the control of the ge 
vernment, the refusal to allow Rachel to leave must 
be considered as emanating from It. 





— 
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Dresden, May 2s. 
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Tue book fair in Leipsic has gone off nearly 38 : 
as the general fair; it is true that the sale ol er 
on art, science, and manufactures, was tet dl 
better than for the last two or three years, *™ ™ 
books and pamphlets on politics, and the arse 
condition of Germany, were a drug in the pina 
Voyages and travels, in short, anything a aie 
with emigration, found the readiest 8a oe 
but melancholy indication that political ape “a - 
have transferred the hopes and interests 0 © 5 
mass of the Germans from their own couny” 
more distant lands. , 
The sale of the third and last poruon © 
‘ Otto’ collection of engravings is DOW ree . 
Leipsic; it consists of the Dutch and vgonet [ ws} 
and amongst many works of great meri,” 
mention sixty-two engravings fates BY 
Lucas van Leyden, sixteen rare pia” anon the 
Breughel, being a sort of historical we - 
oppression of the Flemings under ~ eet 
| There are ten plates by Rubens . a, 
etchings by the Teniers, father we oe of 
great number by Rembrandt. In the § ‘ 
‘Six’ collection, which took pl 
autograph letters from Rembrandt to 
| for 240 florins; a copy, on India P went 
known ag the Hundertguldendlatt, 
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and the drawing of The Hunting Seat of 
‘yunts of Holland for 2400 florins, The ‘Six 
re ne ‘one of the most wealthy and distin- 
ed in Holland in the time of Rembrandt ; one 
5 hose most celebrated pictures is a portrait of a 
ter of the same house. He executed many 
this family, which have remained in its 
lthe present time, and the sale of 
some surprise in the artistic world. 
Letters have been received from Professor Steinla, 
who has reached Spain in good health; he was 
accompanied by Passavant, who had been deputed 
to purchase pictures for the Stiidel Museum in 
Frankfurt. Professor Rietschel has reached Rome, 
on his way home from Palermo, where he has been 
vassing the winter for the sake of his health. 
Hofer the sculptor, who is now in Rome, has re- 
ceived orders from the King of Wiirtemberg to 
execute a group representing the rape of Proser- 
sine, and copies in Carrara marble of twelve of the 
most celebrated ancient and modern statues, of 
the same size as the eg agen ‘ 
first four numbers of a new journal have 
ceneaaed within this last month ; it is entitled, 
‘Central Organ fiir die deutschen Buhnen,’ (Central 
Organ for the German Theatres.) It will appear 
weekly, and has for its object the centralization of 
the interests of all the German theatres, and every- 
thing connected with the stage, ina common organ. 
Subseribers and the public are requested, until the 
journal is well established, to furnish gratuitously 
articles on all subjects bearing upon the drama, its 
history, statistics, present character, and future 
prospects. It is edited by Herr von Gall and 
Doctor Edmund Zoller, by whom the principal 
articles have as yet been written. Gutzkow, ina 
contribution on pieces written for the stage, advo- 
cates quantity before quality, and maintains that 
the interests of the stage are more effectually 
alvanced by the production of a number of dramas 
of inferior value, than by the more careful and 
laborious efforts to create works of true classical 
excellence; in support of which he quotes the pro- 
lifie pen of Scribe, the hundred and thirty tragedies 
of Sophocles, the hundred comedies of Menander, 
Calderon's hundred and twenty-eight dramas, and 
Lopez de Vega’s fifteen hundred different pieces. 
Our Dresden stage is at present deserted by 
almost all its best performers, indeed, with the 
exception of Eduard Devrient, there is no one of 
any celebrity left to us. Madame Bayer-Burck 
has been acting Juliet in Lei psic with great success, 
on her way to Frauzensbad. Emil Devrient has 
been drawing crowded houses in Mayence, where 
pe ee . > ae of some of his favourite charac- 
* ne pa is singing at og gh and as 
lente doen gagemen 8 prevent his going to 
ndon this year, he has, I hear, signed a contract 
bo appear there during the season of 1853. 
Bama Persiani, Rossi, and Pozzolini, have 
tions ioe . : erlin for four or fiye representa- 
Medaone Gt le stay of the Empress of Russia, 
Schroeder os ad pein in Munich, and Madame 
_ midt, sister of Schroeder Devrient, 
} iad ane debut on the Hamburg boards, 
* se ian twenty years’ retirement from the 
in KPenhagen we learn that the ‘ Kopen- 
to ite ose aaa ge decided on distributing 
which Conraden me als in bronze, from the die 
memory of Ochle a ed for the society to the 
in silver to the Kings of D eg pane i ee 
to all the rere : Denmark and Sweden, and 
(wiinzcabineten) in ~angl and collections of coins 
transfer to Prussia ve — German fleet, and its 
masting and unri S now ip rapid progress: dis- 
he diam; ngging is the order of the day 
The dismissal of a. a z reer of une Gay. 
ie officers and men, which will 
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THE veRY VALvABLE AND IwrorTANT PHILoLoarcat AND GENERAL 
Lrprary or Wa. Moncx Mason, Esa. 


JOC Y 
MESSRS S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
~ WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on Faipay, June 4, and 
five following days, at One precisely, the valuable and important 
PHILOLOGICAL and GENERAL LIBRARY of William Monck 
Mason, Esq., in which, besides the most considerable collection of 
works in the former department of literature, in both classes of 
diplomacy and etymology, that has ever been sold in this or per 
haps in any other country, is contained a choice assortment of 
books in the ancient and modern languages, including fine copies 
of the best editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, a selection of 
the most interesting voyages and travels, works on geography and 
topography, comprising, in particular, a valuable and rare collec 
tion of maps and plans illustrative of the topography of Italy and 
Switzerland, some rare and interesting books of coins, prints (in- 
cluding some of Mare Antonio), a few choice Italian drawings, 
books illustrated with engravings and etchings by the Italian 
masters, and works on the fine arts generally, including a copy of 
Bartsch’s ‘ Peintre Graveur,’ revised and amended as to the Italian 
department, and augmented with two volumes of supplemental 
matter in manuscript: also capital bookcases, library table, &c 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Are y r 

\ ISS DOLBY and MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 
a beg to announce that their Annual MORNING CONCERT 
will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monpay, June 
7th, to commence at Half-past Two o'Clock. Vocalists—Misses L. 
Pyne, Amy Dolby, and Dolby; Messrs. Francis, Land, Swift, and 
Bodda. Instrumentalists—Signor Sivori, Herr Joachim, Signor 
Piatti, Signor Bottesini, Messrs. A. Mellon, Watson, H. Hill, R 
Blagrove, and Lindsay Sloper. Conductor—Mr. F. Mori. All the 
seats will be reserved. Tickets, Half a Guinea each, may be had 
of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent Street, of Miss Dolby, 
2, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 


L, oe TIDE HOLIDAYS.—The ZOOLO- 

GICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK, are open to 
Visitors daily. The Collection now contains upwards of 1500 
Specimens; a fine Series of ANTELOPES having been added to 
the HIPPOPOTAMUS, ELEPHANT CALF, and other rare Ani 
mals, during the Winter. All Visitors are now admitted to Mr. 
Gould's Collection of HUMMING BIRDS without any extra 
charge. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per 
mission of Col. Hall, on every Saturday at Four o’Clock until 
further not:ce.—Admission, SIXPENCE EVERY DAY IN WHIT 
SUN WEEK except Saturday. 











(THE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO 


CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Sr. Martin’s Prace, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
Lonpown. 
N.B.--Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


- 
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UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G. 
MHE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
4.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, WareR too 
Prace, Lonpon. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and stationin life,and for every part of the world, with the 
exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by paymentof a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, in case ofincrease of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, in the year 1851, warranted the 
apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus . 

The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex- 


amples — 
Age Policy gam Total 
when effected As aved Additions 
Assured. in = : in 1851. 

25 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £16412 2) Participators 
$5 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £17619 8 in Two 
45 .. 1838 .. £1000 .. £219 6 6 > Septennial 
53... 1838 £1000 ., £235 19 + Divisions 
64 .. 1838 £1000 £268 1 3 of Profits. 
26 .. 1844 £1000 .. £4912 0) Participators 
36... 1844 .. £1000 .. £59 4 9] in One 

46 .. 844 .. £1000 ,, £77 13 of Septennial 
55 .. 1844 .. £1000 .. £83 13 7 Division 
66 .. 1844 . 8) of Profits. 


1 ’ £1000 .. £9415 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 











BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent 
Dinecrors, 
COLONEL ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, 


CHAIRMAN, 


William RBardgett, Esq., 149, John Drewett, Esq., 50, Corn 
Fenchurch Street hill. 

George Bevington, Esq., Neck Erasmus Robert Foster, Fsq., 
inger Mills, Bermondsey 1, Princes Street, Bank 

F. P. Cockerill, Esq., Shadwell, T. 8. Girdler, Esq., 7, Tokon 
and Twickenham. house Yard. 

Geo, Cohen, Esq., Shacklewell. H. LL. Smale, Esg., Doctors’ 


Millis Coventry, Esq., White 
Hart Court, Lombard Street. 
STANDING CoUNSEL.-H. Rellenden Ker, Esq., 8, Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn 
SoLicirons.—Messrs. M‘Leod and Stenning, 13, London Strect, 
Fenchurch Street 
Bankers.—Messrs. Dimsdale, Drewett, Fowlers, and 
Barnard, 50, Cornhill. 

This Institution was originally established under a different 
title in the year 1839, on the plan of admitting the Assured to par 
ticipate in four-fifths only of the profits; but the Society has 
since been remodelled so as to become a strictly “* Mutual Asso 

ciation.’ 

The whole of the funds and property belong to, and are accumu 
lated for, the exclusive benefit of the Assured 

The profits are divided annually among the Policy-holders, and 
applied in reduction of the current year’s premium, thus con 
stituting, in effect, an immediate cash payment to the Assured 

Half-credit Policies are granted on terms unusually favourable 
to the holders,—the amount for which credit is given being gra 
dually liquidated out of the profits. 

Two Tables of Rates have been computed; one entitling the 
Assured to participate in the profits after payment of five annual 
premiums ; the other, considerably lower, in which the period of 
participation is deferred two years longer: the premium ulti 
mately payable by the Assured is, however, precisely the same, 
whichever Table of Rates may in the first instance be selected 

General Meetings of the Members are held annually; to whom 
full and complete statements of the affairs and funds of the Society 
are submitted, and by whom the divisions of the profits are from 
time to time declared 

At the Annual General Meeting held on the 27th April last, a 
dividend of 30 per Cent. upon the current year’s premium was 
awarded to all Members who had made the requisite number of 
payments on their respective Policies. 

hy order of the Board of Directors, 
KE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary 


*.* The “ Britannia Mutual Life Association’ is altogether dis 
tinct from, and independent of, the Proprietary Office transacting 
business under the name of the “ Britannia Life Assurance Com 
pany."’ The only connexion between the two establishments is, 
that their affairs are conducted on the same premises and by the 
same officers, by which means the entire disbursements of the 
Mutual Association are reduced to a small per centage on the 
receipts 


Commons. 


London, May Ist, 1852. 





Cyeeeoas, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Persons of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this 
Society, and the assured can reside in any part of Europe, the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, and in 
most parts of North and South America, without extra charge. 

FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The FIPTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24} to 5S per 
cent. on the Premiums paid, during the last Five years; or from 
£1 to £€S 1OSB. per cont. per annum, on the sums assured 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Share 
holders being now provided for, without intrenching on the 
amount made by the regular business, the ASSURED will her« 
after derive all the benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, 
at the same time, complete freedom from liability, secured by 
means of an ample Proprictary Capital—thus combining, in the 
same office, all the advantages of both systema. 

A copy of the last Report, setting forth full particulars, with a 
Prospectus, can now be obtained of any of the Society's agents, 
or by addressing a line to 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

99, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


JT NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, Estancisurp ny Act or Pantiament in 1834 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Axsurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended, 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit, 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as In most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly Increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtalned upon 
application to the Kesident Director. 


ME: CLAUDET'S STEREOSCOPIC DAGUER.- 
7. REOTYPE PORTRAITS, GROUPS, and VIEWS, 107, 
Regent Street Quadrant, near Vigo Street. These wonderful new 
productions, which ex« ite such admiration, and have been 
with gracious permission) submitted by Mr. Clandet to her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, to the Emperor of Russia, and have 
been exhibited at the Royal Society and Hoyal Institution 
No words can convey an idea of the marvellous effect of these 
Portraits and Groups; when examined with the Btereoscope they 
are no longer fiat pictures, but they —— solid and real tangible 
models, and when coloured they are life itself. The Stereoscopic 
views of the Great Exhibition, which may be had in sete of four, 
present the most complete Musion of actuality, distance, and re 
lief. Stereoscopic and other Portraite are taken daily; and 
improved Stereoscopes can be had at Mr. CLAUDET’S Photo- 
graphic Establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo 
Street. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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BRINLEY RICHARDS.—NEW 
NOFORTE MUSIC.—The ANGEL'S SONG Romance. + 

performed by the author at his concert with rapturogs ; ie 
—** Tender and fanciful, with a slight but graceful vein oon 
and fully scored, yet not overloaded with harmonies This ow 
position will be a favourite with all who admire gracefully. 
ten, plaintive, yet} solemn music.''—Morning Chronicle Xe aa 
1851. ‘* The Vision,” a Romance, 2s.; “ Recollections of Wa “ 
six books, 3s. each; ‘‘ The Sturm Marsch Galop,” 3s.; “ The ~ 
ward March,” 3s.; “‘ Far from all I Love 1 Wander &. “Th 
Student's Practice,” in numbers, 2s., 3s., and 4s each ’ and “ G ? 
sical Pianist’ follow the same, in books, 3s., 4s., 5s. and és en, 
and a new ballad, ‘‘ The Lonely Star,” 2s. 


NEW BALLADS. By J. W. CHERRY 


—* Don't you Remember?" “ Beautiful Leaves,” “ Shadow and 
Sunshine,” ‘‘ The Days that are No More,” “ Sailing on the Sup 
mer Sea,” “ The Wild Curfew,” and “The Bloom of the Heart 


2s. each. 
TRISH EMIGRANT'S DUET 


PLA. 


Hom 


THE 


Words by Mrs. Crawford ; Music by Stephen Glover, 2s. 64. Abe 
26 other Ducts by that much-esteemed and very popular compoxer 
including “‘ What are the Wild Waves Saying?” A catalogue o 
the same gratis, and postage free. : 


GOTTFRIED WEBER'S THEORY of 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION, revised and compared anew, with the 
German original, by JOHN BISHOP, of Cheltenham. 2 Yok 
Royal 8vo, in whole cloth boards, 31s. 6d 

“This treatise ought to be in the hands of every professor, and 
of every amateur desirous of acquiring a lucid and comprehensiy 
analysis of the theory of musical composition.’'—Illustrated Londe: 
News, May 1, 1852. 


BEAUTIFUL ERIN, AND THE IRISH 


EXILE’S RETURN, two ballads, words by Mrs. Wellingtes 
Boate, music by Stephen Glover, 2s. each. 


THE TWO MOST BEAUTIFUL 


BALLADS of the day are, *‘ Come, Sweet Maid" and “ The Tear 

by the composer of *‘ Trab, Trab,’’ (F. Kucken). The former is + 
lively song, sung with immense applause by Madlle. Jetty & 
Treftz; while ‘‘ The Tear” is one of those soul-breathing strains 
for which the German Lieder are remarkable. With English anc 


German words. Price 2s. each. 
WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 


MUSIC.—Carl Czerny s School of Practical Compos:tion, Thre 
large Folio Volumes, each 31s. 6d.; Albrechtsberger’s Works Te 
Vols. complete, 42s.; Cherubini’s Works complete, 3ls. 6d., Gott 
fried Weber’s Works, Two Vols. complete, 3ls. 6d. ; Clarke's Pra 
tical Exercises, 24 numbers, each Is., or in One Volume, 1% 
Corfe’s Principles of Harmony and Thorough-bass, 9s., Kalkbres 
ner’s Treatise on Harmony, 12s.; Czerny's Letters on Thorouzt 
bass, 4s.; Thirty-two New Exercises on ditto, 4s.; Hamuiltes’ 
Miniature Course of Harmony and Composition, Five Vols, 
2s., 3s.,and 4s.; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3500 Musical rome 
38th Edition, 1s.; Dannelv’s Musical Encyclopedia, 6., Mozart 
Practical Thorough- bass, 5s. 


yY + ‘e " 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, &e. FOR THE 
VIOLIN.—SPOHR'S celebrated SCHOOL, translated by 40 
Bishop, one large folio volume, 31s. 64.; Campagnole’ ea 
School, one vol. 24s. ; Paganini’s Method, 12s.; Goodban's os 62 
tion Book, 10s. 6d.; Rode, Baillot, and Kreutzer’s Method, " 
Supplement to ditto, 8s.; Praeger’s School, three books, eaca ® 


, e % ~ § > ie, & 
Pacini’s Tutor, 2s.; Fiorillo’s Thirty-six cek — a ba 
ey5, 1. = 


Rode’s Twenty-four Studies, or, Capriccios a reises ou Bow 
cre ’ - Ss ie Os. 6d.; Kreutzer’s Es ner" 
Kreutzer’s Forty Studies, 10s. 6d Sm Os Duboert 


ing, 7s. 6d.; Campagnole’s Seven Divertiment , con of 
on the Violin (New Edition); Otto on the a. 
Violin, 3s.; Hamilton's Catechism for the Violin, ts 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS, &e. FOR THE 


FLUTE.—NICHOLSON’S COMPLETE PRECEPTOR New O 
tion), two books, each 7s. 6d.; Drouct’s Method, wt Dail ¢ 2 
Method, 12s.; Dressler’s ditto, 9s. ; Dressler's Flautst’s Smt) 
panion, two books, 4s. and 6s.; Clinton's Essay oA yer's SIXT? 
Flute, 10s. 6d.; Forde’s School of Fingering, %-, Gete « Twest 
Lessons, 88.; Weiss's Two Hundred Studies, 15s ; — oe 
five Grand Studies, 9s.; Berbiquier’s Thirty bh er oe sso 
and minor keys, 10s. 6d.; Drouet’s Six Grand pes ves’ cat 
5s.; James’s Word or Two on the Flute, 4s., #3 
chism, Is. 


COCKS’ MUSICAL MISCELLANY: * 


> * fet 
Monthly Journal of MUSIC and MUSICAL LITER ae 
taining in each Number three or four Original 3 ye ac, 
tions, with Literary Articles, Musical mara, gre pe 
forming altogether the most complete Musical ¢ 
16 pages, 4to, price 5d.; stamped, 6d. 

N.B. This work continues daily to win the g° 


all admirers of the art. C0 @ 
*] . o 
Messrs. ROBERT COCKS AND foe 
MONTHLY LIST OF MUSICAL NOV ELTIES, in applicatio® 
past month, to be had gratis and postage pools of all mast 
the firm, New Burlington Street, London, a"¢ © 
booksellers. Also, s ~ 
A CATALOGUE OF SCARCE MUSIC (Vors'88 
and a Catalogue of Beethoven's Works 
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